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beachheads . . . to guard cities . . . to cover un- 
loading operations. To intrude behind enemy lines 
and harass trains and airfields, destroy matériel. 


The Black Widow spider is a formidable 
creature. It lurks in the dark... attacks 


unseen... cuts down its prey with poison ; ‘a - — 
: The Northrop “Black Widow” is the largest, 


most powerful pursuit plane ever built. It has 

ET unusual speed. It can also loaf, almost hover as it 

HE NAME “Black Widow” is a natural for the __ hides in the night sky. Its firepower is devastating. 

Army’s new warplane, the P-61 night fighter. It can take off swiftly and land slowly in the dark. 

The “Black Widow” airplane is the first designed- In cooperation with the Army Air Forces, the 

for-the-purpose night fighter. Its job is to attack | Northrop group designed the “Black Widow”. 
the enemy by night. To protect air-strips and You'll hear more from it... the deadly P-61. 
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MEMBER AIRCRAFT WAR PRODUCTION COUNCIL, INC. on . Designers and Builders of the 


P-61 Black Widow’ NICHT FICHTER 


15 times stronger than rattlesnake venom 
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CHRYSLER AIRTE 
5 H.P. “PACKAGED” 
AIR CONDITIONING UNIT 


| Assembled completely at the 

. | factory, with the famous 
radial compressor er 

cally sealed in a bath of oi 
. cooling coils, ms ype 

and controls matched an 
tested . . . Chrysler Airtemp 
Units are shipped ready to 
run. No skilled mechanics 
are required for installation. 


Dust, dirt and bacteria in the air a + X-ray film is 
every professional technician. In military dental developmen 
clinics—as jn Army hospitals—Chr i 


re the enemy of work , , Protected in process of 
t and in storage. Indoor temperature 
and humidity control] to offset outside weather con- 
“Packaged” air conditionin ntributing ditions » + + Clean, cool air in the summer: clean, 
to the health of the Armed Forces. Danger of infec. warm air in winter , , . is bringing new efficiency 
i ard of instruments slipping in moist and comfort in thousands of Civilian and military 

activities. Chrysler Airtemp “Packaged” units are 
winning an enviable war record. To learn how— 
send for your free copy of Chrysler Airtemp At War. 
Tune in Major Bowes Every Thursday, CBS., 9 p. m., E.W.T. 
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Aircraft production. The War Produc- 
tion Board reported that aircraft produc- 
tion exceeded schedules by 2 per cent in 
May, and reached a new high in airframe 
weight, 104,000,000 pounds. For the first 
time, output of all types of bombers met 


or topped schedules, including the “ur- 
gently needed” new four-engine, long- 


range bomber. The month’s total was 8,902 
planes, while schedules called for 8,746. 


Naval construction. More than 400,000 
tons of new naval vessels were completed 
in May, a record. The previous peak was 
$05,000 tons in November, 1943. The Navy 
said construction of 198,000 tons of land 
ing craft was largely responsible for the 
record. Combatant vessels completed 
totaled 
battleship of the 45,000-ton Jowa class, an 
27,000-ton Essex 


10.000-ton 


almost 142,000 tons. including a 


aircraft carrier of the 


class and a cruiser of the 


Cleveland class. 


Food. Farm production was reported to 
be making rapid progress. Nearly four 
consecutive weeks of generally good 2TOW- 
ing weather have enabled farmers to make 
up, in part, for early-season delays caused 
by cold weather, drought in some areas 
and excessive moisture in others. 

Other food developments: 

Wheat crop. The Department of Agri- 
culture forecast a tremendous crop of win- 
ter and spring wheat, totaling 1,034,785, 
000 bushels. or 200,000,000 bushels more 
than last This production was ex- 
pected to ease 


year. 
war needs for food, live-, 
stock feed and industrial products made 
from grain. A 


crop also was forecast. together with small 


slight increase in the rye 


declines in oats and barley. 
Butter. Siens of a 


appeared in some areas. The War Food 


butter shortage re- 


Administration said the situation was due 


to increased Government requirements. 
Production has increased materially in re- 

cent weeks, but not enough to offset the 
sing set-aside requirements. 

Tomatoes. WFA urged Victory garden- 
ers to grow and can as many tomatoes as 
possible this summer in anticipation of a 
short civilian 


supply of commercially 


canned tomatoes in the autumn of this 
year and spring of 1945. 

Turkeys. The Army terminated an or- 
der requiring that all hen turkeys proc- 
essed in 16 States be set aside for military 
All turkeys marketed are 


now available for civilian purchase. While 


consumption. 


the order was effective, the Army bought 
8,800,000 pounds of turkey. 


Army bond buying. Army officers and 
men have bought nearly $500,000,000 
worth of War Bonds, under allotment and 


pay-deduction systems. Such purchases 
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now are aggregating $38,000,000 monthly. 


A new $10-denomination bond has been 


authorized for sale to soldiers, at $7.50. 


They are not available for civilian pur- 
chase. Although the new bonds are not to 
be ready until August, soldiers may buy 
them now, and they will be dated back to 
the day of purchase. The object is to facili- 
tate bond purchases by men with small 
amounts of The 


lowest 


excess cash. $25 bond 


previously has been the denomi- 


nation. 


Surplus Army shoes. The Treasury 
Procurement Division announced — that 
159,000 to 200,000 pairs of shoes had been 
declared surplus by the Army. The shoes 
are to be sold to their original manufac- 
turers and will reach civilian purchasers 
through regular trade channels 

Coal shortage. The Office of Price Ad- 
ministration reported a prospective short- 
age of anthracite and some types of bi- 
tuminous make it 
that dealers supply customers with alter- 


coal would necessary 
nate fuels in some instances. Regulations 
were issued covering the price of such al- 
ternate fuels. Meanwhile, the Office of De- 
fense Transportation warned that distri- 
bution difficulties would complicate the 
coal situation later and urged that con- 


sumers fill their bins during the summer. 


Retail deliveries. The Commerce De- 
partment said that wearing out of equip- 
ment and drivers 
threatening to reduce retail deliveries to 
a serious extent. Merchants, it was said, 
are unlikely to obtain new trucks from the 
small remaining reserve of the truck ra- 


the scarcity of were 


tioning program 


Latin-American trade. Latin Ameri- 
ca’s favorable balance of trade with this 
country for the first quarter of 1944 was 
$166,250,000, compared with $78,550,000 
in 1943. Much of the increase was due to 
larger shipments made by Cuba and Bra- 
ail, and reduced Argentine purchases from 
this country. Trade in gold and _ silver 
showed a U.S. favorable balance of $122,- 
350,000, compared with an import balance 
of $13,550,000 last vear. This change was 
due largely to an excess of $110,550,000 
in exports to Mexico and of $20,350,000 
to Argentina. 


U-boats. A joint Anglo-American com- 
munique said Allied shipping losses in May 
were by far the lowest for any month of 
the war. The communique reported a lull 
in U-boat operations, indicating “prepara- 
tions for a Several 
U-boats are destroyed for every Allied ship 
they 


renewed offensive.” 


sink. the communique said, where 
formerly the reverse was the case, 
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NO MAN-MADE proving ground could ever match these 
front-line routes that offer, every yard of the w ay, a 
perfect set-up for a blowout ...and catastrophe. 

But those army tires can take it. One reason is that 
their cords are made of specially engineered rayon... 
designed to withstand the most gruelling punishment. 

Long before the war, the laboratories of American 
Viscose Corporation developed high-tenacity rayon 
yarn for tire manufacturers. It possesses the strength 
and extensibility to distribute the load throughout the 


tire carcass. Because of the added strength of the rayon 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


Producer of CROWN* Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 


Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1; Providence, R. I.; Charlotte, N. C.; Philadelphia, Pa 


Plants at: Marcus Hook, Pa.; Roanoke. Va : Parkersburg, W. Va.; Lewistown, Pa.; 


Nitro, W. Va.; Front Royal, Va 


%& BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS * 





Rayon-Cord Tires take it on Battlefront Proving Grounds! 





cord, tire walls can be made thinner without sacrificing 
durability. As a result the tire runs cooler, stays health- 
ier in service, and precious pounds of rubber are saved. 

Today, American Viscose Corporation’s high-tenacity 
rayon is reserved for the armed forces. But from its per- 
formance on the proving grounds of the battlefronts, 
you._can see that better driving lies ahead for you in the 
future. When America can resume peacetime produc- 
tion... rayon cord tires will not only assure you greater 
safety on the road... they will please you with their 


long life and overall economy. 





cA better way 
to buy 


‘Rayon Fabrics 


This identification is awarded only to 
fabrics containing CROWN rayon, after 
they have passed the CROWN Tests for 
serviceability. 





Meadville, Pa.; 
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THAT REMINDS ME... 





INSUROK 1-601 HAs 


A SPECIFIC GRAVITY OF 
ONLY 1.35 


CORES of military products are 
S being adapted for civilian needs. 
Many of them used in aircraft owe their 
success to light weight. Laminated and 
Molded INSUROK, according to 
grade, has a specific gravity of from 
1.06 to 2.09. It is considerably lighter 
than the specific gravity of aluminum 
which is 2.70 and is extremely strong 
for its weight. 

If light weight combined with 
strength is important in the product 
you are developing or improving, let 
a Richardson Plastician suggest the 
grade of INSUROK best suited to your 
need. His experience may save you 4 
great deal of time and money. Just 
write for complete information. 








When product needs dictate the use of a 
strong, lightweight material, many de- 
signers automatically specify Laminated 
INSUROK. Molded INSUROK solves a 
host of other problems for them, too. 
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YOU CAN expect new regulations from 


the Wage and Hour Administrator defin- 
ing the “area of production” in which 


agriculture processing plants are exempt 
from the law. The Supreme Court has de- 
cided that the Administrator’s definition 
is invalid because it excludes plants ac- 
cording to the employes as 
well as their geographical location. 


number of 


* * * 


YOU CAN perhaps exercise an option 
to buy stock in the company that employs 
and not report the difference in value 
between the option price and the current 
market 
if, at the time the option was granted, the 
option price and the market price were the 
same. A federal circuit 
holds in one 


vou, 


price as income for tax purposes, 


court decision so 


case on this point. 
x 


YOU CANNOT safely make cash allow- 
ances to some of your customers for adver- 
tising, and promotional purposes 


erant the 


display 


if you do not same allowances 
on proportionate terms to other customers. 
The Federal Trade 


one complaint that such practices violate 
the Robinson-Patman Act. 


Commission charges in 


YOU 


ucts, 


CAN, 


your 


as a processor of dairy prod 
on bulk skim milk 
products by 7 cents per 100 pounds if you 
in the Northeastern The Of- 


raise price 


operate area. 


fice of Price Administration grants this al 
lowance. Prices on condensed whole milk 
products in the same area may increase 


by 25 cents per 100 pounds. 


YOU CANNOT 


into your partnership without paying the 


admit a new partner 


federal stamp tax on securities that change 
ownership because of the admission of the 
The Bureau of 
this ruling. 


into the firm. 


makes 


new partner 
Internal Revenue 


YOU CANNOT expect the National 
War Labor Board to refuse jurisdiction in 
a labor dispute involving your plant and 
the foremen employed therein. The War 


Labor Board holds that supervisory work- 
purposes of the 


National Labor 


ers are “employes” for 


War Labor Disputes Act. 


ews -Lines 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT dd 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisions. 











——— 





Relations Board, 
foremen cannot form an 
gaining unit” 


has held tha 
“appropriate bar 
Wagner Act. 


however, 


under the 
is - ~ 


YOU CAN increase your prices for fe, 
tile bobbins and spools made principal 
of wood to a level not exceeding 9 per cen 
1, 1941, OP4 


grants this price increase to manufacturers 


above prices charged on Oct. 


*% * 


YOU CAN, as an exporter of chemicals 
consolidate all your small orders now e 
empt from export restrictions, and buy iq 
The supplier may 
fill such orders from allocations designate 
for export purposes. The War 
Board permits this procedure. 


bulk from your supplier. 
Productiog 


YOU CANNOT, as a manufacturer 9 
work gloves, fail to mark each pair with A 


lot number or brand name after Augusf 
6. Defects, if any, also must be marked 
OPA issues this regulation. 

YOU CAN replenish your inventory 


flashlight batteries if you serve farm an 
essential civilian workers primarily, WP 
that distributors serving 
may apply for preference 
ratings to obtain batteries. 


has announced 


such customers 


YOU CAN now manufacture met 
windows to fill orders with Pi 
ratings of AA-5 or The  previou 
restriction on applied ‘0 


better. 
windows 


better. 


metal 


orders rated AA-3 or 


* * 


YOU CANNOT use the precedence lis 
for electronic equipment to replenish you 
inventories of such equipment. Under ne 
WPB regulations. dealers can use the pree 
list only 


edence for orders designed to fil 


the requirements of the armed _ services 
¥ ¥ 

YOU CANNOT expect any greater a 

lotment of sugar in the third quarter ¢ 


than vou received in the secon 
industrial user. This allo 
applies to bakers, breakfast cered 
soft-drink plants, ete. 


this vear 
quarter as an 
ment 
manufacturers, 





Conclusions expressed in. these paragraphs are based upon decisions and ru lings t 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus conside 


many facts w hich, for reasons of space, 


News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic materia 
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cannot be 


set forth in detail. Tur Unrrep State 
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These are things of which you can be quite confident..... 

Invasion, as it unfolds, will be a complete success. 

Operations in Western Europe by midsummer should be at a blitz tempo. 

There'll be devastating air battering of German forces, German industry, 
German communications. It will not be surprising if Germany cracks. , 

Losses of men will be heavy, but less heavy than many feared. 

Machines will be lavished in combat, will be used on a scale such as the 
world has never before witnessed. Machines, not men, will be wasted. 

And: War in Europe should end rather soon, within six or seven months. It 
could end sooner, in September or October, if first battles go well. 

There is every reason to be hopeful that friends and relatives involved 
will come through safely; that the ratio of losses to men involved will be no 
higher than in Italy or Africa. Many get killed or wounded, but many more do not. 











Always keep these other things in mind..... 

Invasion is not to be just one move. It will be a whole series of moves. 

Western Front, big as it will be, is not to be the whole war. 

Rout of Germans in Italy is part of the war, too. It is an important part, 
one that shows how German armies can be made to break and run under pressure. 

Then: The war's greatest battles will be fought on the Russian front. 

It is there that the great masses of men and material will be involved. 
It's on this front that there will be the heaviest losses, the attrition that 
will break the Germans. Hitler hasn't men or materials enough to go around. 

Just recall these things: 

There was supposed to be an impregnable Atlantic Wall. There wasn't one. 

Hitler was to stage a counterinvasion of England. He didn't. 

Great German air reserves were to smash,at invasion. They weren't there. 

Secret weapons were to blast invaders. There weren't any. 

The point is that Germany is on her last legs. She is a nation of soldiers, 
of professional fighters, so she will go on fighting till beaten in battle. But 
the German war machine is beginning to be a rather hollow shell. 

U.S.-British air power, Russian man power have gone far to win the war. 























You will want to know these things, too..... 

It is very doubtful that many more men, aged over 30, will be drafted. 

Men who now are drafted will tend to move overseas as combat replacements 
with much less than a year's training; will be used as need arises. 

Camps in U.S. rather rapidly will be drained of men as France opens up. 

Travel peak on railroads should soon be past until the inflow of troops is 
started after the war. Most of the Army will be overseas by autumn. 

War order cutbacks in many lines appear to be quite near. Losses of men 
and material in every war operation to date have been much under estimates. 
It's a question how long war materials can pile up before the military admits it 
has enough of something. Surpluses after this war are to be staggering in size. 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


Workers at home will need to show more and more interest in their jobs; 
will face the time when returning vetes n can demand their old jobs back again. 
That situation is to be the most troublesome of the demobilization period. 

It will be next to impossible to ~revent sharp cut in Army size when Ger- 
man war ends. Many men have had four ->"rs of service and will want release. 

Unemployment will be back on the public's mind by late fall. 

Strikes are to taper off, briefly, until invasion novelty wears off. They 
will flare up widely after the German war, will be used to protect wage standards, 
to try to guard jobs, to try to force Government to assure full employment. 

Politics will be as usual by autumn. 














Now, as to the other war, the Japanese war.....It is doubtful if this war 
will be permitted to drag on for too many months after war in Europe ends. 

Japan must be staggered by the procpect of German defeat, by invasion. 

That's because U.S.-British naval ctrength, once concentrated, will be so 
overwhelming that Japan won't stand a chance on the seas or in her vulnerable new 
empire. Her forces will be isolated, chopped up in detail. 

Public pressure will be great to get this war won, to take some chances in 
an effort to get a decision and get the Army-Navy demobilized. It isn't to be 
easy to keep great numbers of men in uniform for a long period after the German 
war is ended. Admirals and generals are having to think of that situation. 

And: There always is the chance that Russia will join in the last stages to 
help get this war over with in the shortest possible time, with least trouble. 

Big fight and a decision in the Pacific are a reasonable prospect for 1945. 











In terms of money, World War II should be settled for $325,000,000,000. 

That is about 10 times World War I cost. It includes Lend-Lease. It does 
not include the postwar costs of veterans’ aid, public debt interest, etc. 

U.S. probably can get through the war with a public debt no larger than 
$250,000,000,000. An authorized debt of $260,000,000,000, if approved by Con- 
gress, should take care of this war and a little extra for postwar. 

That should be a manageable debt: (1) if ways can be found to maintain a 
high national income; (2) if the budget is kept in balance in postwar. 

Lacking either or both of these conditions, this country could head into post- 
war financial difficulties, could bump into all kinds of panaceas offered as easy 
remedies for a painful financial difficulty. Debt can't be laughed off. 








Then there will be these other legacies of war..... 

Interest costs alone will be at lecst $5,000,000,000 a year. 

Army-Navy costs in postwar will range from $5,000,000,000 to $9,000,000,000, 
depending on the kind of peace, the degree of collective security. 

Veterans' benefits will run from $3,000,000,000 to $5,000,000,000 a year. 

Price guarantees to farmers will total up to a large figure. 

There then will be many dislocations, many maladjustments in prices and 
wages and employment as a result of war. Postwar isn't to be an easy period. 














It is possible, not yet probable, that war in Europe will be over before the 
November election; that an atmosphere of crisis will not aid Mr. Roosevelt. 

That prospect apparently isn't worrying the President. He then could take 
the campaign line that success, at relatively low cost in life, against Germany 
would be a good reason for not changing management of war against Japan. 

It_is as certain as anything can be that war with Japan will be continuing 
at election time; that there will not be a complete reaction from war. 

Dewey's problem will be to convince a majority of voters that he can offer 
more than Roosevelt in the way of war and postwar leadership. 











See also pages 11, 15, 45. 
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NAVY AIRSHIPS. The largest, most heav- 
ily armed non-rigid airships in existence 
are built by Goodyear. 





GRUMMAN “HELLCAT" FLAPS. Control 
surfaces for this great Navy fighter are 
mass-produced at Goodyear Aircraft. 





Many vital parts — ailerons, elevators, rudders, stabilizers, fins and 
flaps—for the Martin“ Mariner,” pictured here, were built by Good year 
Aircraft — volume suppliers of precision parts for many distinguished 
warplanes. Goodyear Aircraft also produces complete Vought 
“Corsair” fighters and Navy patrol airships. Five big plants, with 
more than 30,000 workers, hum busily on 24-hour shifts — meeting 
stiff schedules — speeding the day of Victory. 


Auncrart manufacturing isn’t 
learned overnight. Every part 
of a warplane must be right — 
engineered right — built right. 
Then mass-produced by the 
thousands. 

Fortunately for the allied na- 
tions, American industry knew 
this technique. Goodyear was 
particularly well equipped — 
with skills and facilities gleaned 


from thirty years of aircraft 
experience. When war came, 
Goodyear was ready to take an 
important share in creating 
America’s airpower. 
Today—actual case histories, 
fresh from the battle fronts, often 
tell specifically of a Goodyear 
contribution. Goodyear Air- 
craft, true to Goodyear tradition 
— is building fast and right! 


ee 


\ 


iT ¥477-1,9 


AIRCRAFT 





Goodyear Research—working with rubber, aircraft, metals, fabrics, chemicals 
and in other vital fields—has brought many important advances—bettered 
old products, created new ones, made the name Goodyear a great standard 
of value—on scores of varied products—for war and for peace. 
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And 


ourteous si CE = 


three 
These are traditions of the telephone business. both 





decisi 
il ill The courtesy born of competence and the calm, sure 


speed that comes from knowing how. 


Learned in peace, these are valuable traits in war 
when Bell System people are under more pressure 


than ever before. 
hand 


Even in today’s rush and hurry, “The Voice With a to de 


ompetent Smile” keeps right on being a part of telephone » se 


service. quick 
Fo 
repre 
BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM nity 
large! 
Th 
When you're calling over war-busy lines, the Long Distance operator may ask you to “please 


JUN 


limit your call to 5 minutes.” That’s to help more calls get through during rush periods. 
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THE INVASION CLIMAX: 
CEN. EISENHOWER’S STRATEGY 


Threat of More Landings on Long Coast Provides Dilemma for Foe 


Need for early decision 
by German command on 
when and where to strike 


The grand strategy of the invasion now 
The that 
strategy were suggested by the first land- 
ings of Allied troops in France. Then the 
shape of the plan began to emerge more 
clearly as heavy fighting developed on the 
new Western Front. 

The key to the Allies’ plan of action is 
the position that has been taken by Gen. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower’s invasion army. 
The stretch of Normandy coast chosen 
for the first beachheads is one of the most 
strategic spots in Western Europe. 

Just to the north of that spot is the key 
seaport of Le Havre, on the estuary of the 
Seine. About 100 miles up the Seine is 
Paris, a great prize for the liberating 
army. At the end of the Normandy Pen- 
insula is the deep-water port of Cherbourg. 
And to the southwest, at the tip of Brit- 
tany and in position to be outflanked by 
possession of Cherbourg, is the excellent 
port of Brest. 

Hence, the establishment of Allied 
beachheads within close striking range of 
three such ports and of Paris itself brings 
both sides face to face with the first great 
decisions of the Western Front campaign. 

For the Germans, the decision repre- 
sents a dangerous dilemma. They must 
choose and choose quickly, how far to com- 
mit their limited forces. They can throw 
available German troops into an all-out 
drive to smash the Allied invasion at once. 
Or they can hold back, keep reserves on 
hand to meet future emergencies, and try 
to defeat the Allied invasion with an anti- 
invasion force of moderate size. A wrong 
choice by the Germans might mean their 
quick loss of the war. 

For the Allies, the situation, in contrast, 
represents an opportunity. That opportu- 
nity exists for them because of their much 
larger reserves. 


is being revealed. outlines of 


Thus, if the Germans do commit large 
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all-out 
Eisenhower 


forces in an 
General 


anti-invasion drive, 
then can treat the 
Normandy landings as diversionary and 
make another big-scale landing on parts of 
the coast where the 
weakened. This second Allied 
then outflank the main German 
force, and threaten the Nazis with disaster. 

But if, on the other hand, the Germans 
choose to hold off and to commit only 
limited forces to the counteroffensive in 
Normandy, General Eisenhower’s opportu- 
nity will be of a different kind. Here, one 
by one, are steps by which he might ex- 


defenses had _ been 
invasion 


could 


ploit such a chance: 

First, he could consolidate his position 
and increase the strength of his army by 
reinforcements landing at existing beach- 
heads. 

Next, his armies could add the capture 
of Le Havre and Brest to that of Cher- 
bourg, thus giving the Allies the three 
ports that handled the bulk of the men 
and supplies that came from America and 
Britain in the First World War. 








—Duffy in Baltimore Sun 


A TWICE-TOLD TALE UNFOLDS 


‘ 


Meanwhile, the present Allied expedi- 
tionary force could be increased to 1,000,- 
000 men, 2,000,000 men, or more if neces- 
sary, to give overwhelming superiority 
against the Germans. 

Finally, the Allied offensive would be on 
the move as soon as the building-up proc- 
ess got well under way. The objective of 
the Allies destruction of the 
German armies in Western Europe. Rus- 
sian forces on the Eastern Front and other 
Allied forces on the Southern Front would 
be expected to knock out German troops 
on those fronts. 


would be 


Thus, as the accompanying map shows, 
General Eisenhower’s first move puts 
Field Marshal Gen. Karl Rundstedt 
in a hole. General Eisenhower’s position 
enables him to offset any counteroffensive 
by the Germans. Whenever the Allies are 
teady to take the offensive, the unusual 
value of their position will become plain. 
They are placed to strike from Normandy 
in any one of at least three directions 
They are a triple threat to the Germans 

One threat is that of a thrust deep in- 
land behind the coastal defenses of North- 
ern France, Belgium and Holland. This 
would mean an attack from the rear on 
perhaps the strongest shore defenses in 
the world. It would reverse the Germans’ 
enveloping that 
French armies and drove the British off 
the Continent at Dunkerque four years 
ago. It would backtrack over many fa 
miliar battlefields of World War I. If suc 
cessful, it would pin the German forces 
against the coast and would destroy them 

A second threat is that of a drive on 
Paris. Once Paris is won, such a drive could 


von 


strategy smashed the 


push on across the Marne, and perhaps 
past Verdun and Metz toward the Rhine 
A third threat is that of a drive south- 
eastward up the Loire, toward the head 
waters of the Rhone, and, incidentally, 
toward Vichy. Such a drive could link up 
with any advance of French Liberation 
and other forces from landings anywhere 
on the Mediterranean coast of France. 
The direction actually to be chosen for 
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Allied offensives no doubt will depend up- commit their carefully husbanded reserve coastal guns that were to have sunk those smas 
ou disposition of the enemy Armies. The — of airplanes, still said to total 2,000 planes — fleets were Knocked out, either by airplane grow 
in will be to destroy these armies before in Western Europe. bombs, by heavy batteries of battleships mans 
ey can reach protection of the Maginot Three victories resulted for the Allies in one of which came back from the dis- peril 
ne or of Rhineland defenses. If neces- swift succession. One gave the Allies su- aster at Pearl Harbor to take part in the nist 
try to bring about complete surrender, —premacy in the air. The second gave them —job—or by paratroopers. The blockhouses coun 
e remnants may be pursued into Ger- mastery of the seas right up to Europe’s and _ pillboxes that were to have stopped all a 
many itself shore. The third smashed gaping holes in the invaders upon the beaches did cause plain 
Such, in brief, are the dangers now Hitler’s defense wall. heavy casualties. But some Americans, ne 
faced by the Germans as a result of the A single violent day exploded, one by — British and Canadians always swept ahead Le. 
landings in Normandy. What of the reac- one, the Nazi predictions. The secret over the bodies of comrades. Others landed encor 
tions of the enemy? At the start, the Ger- weapons that were to have turned the in- | by glider and parachute behind the lines. leade 
mans hung back. They did not commit — vasion fleets into shambles failed to mate- What can the Germans do now? For a ery 
their 400 submarines or other available sea rialize, and the worst enemy of those fleets few more days, or at most a few more mate 
forces to all-out resistance. They did not = was choppy weather. The Germans’ big weeks, they may have the opportunity to mel, 
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smash tae Allied invasion force before it again. The Americans of Lieut. Gen. Omar _ nified by the existence of other great forces 
grows so big and so powerful that the Ger- N. Bradley, the Canadians and British converging on Germany from Russia and 
mais can meet it head on only at their are proving themselves able to defeat the from the Southern Front. The danger of 
peril. That chance, and the efforts of the best fighters that Germany has had to being forced to fight simultaneously on 


Nazis to make up in the fury of their offer. American weapons are on the aver- more than one front, against which every 
counter-attack for their refusal to commit age better than those of the Nazis. Finally, German strategist has warned, now is an 
all available numbers of their forces ex- superiority in the air is a continuous fac- actuality. Germany is prevented by action 
plain the present crescendo of action on the — tor, helping the Allies and hamstringing on her other fronts from marshaling over- 
new Western Front. the enemy at every critical stage of battle whelming strength to deal with the danger 
Lessons of the fighting, however, are so long as the weather is not too thick to in the West. That danger, if unquelled, has 
encouraging to the Allies. As for field let planes fight. potentialities of turning into an Allied 
leadership, Gen. Sir Bernard L. Montgom- Today, Germany is confronted by a__ blitz that could end the war this year 
ery proved once in Africa that he is a most threatening situation in the West Thus, the German war machine is going 
match for Field Marshal Gen. Erwin Rom- Moreover, the threat from the West is not — to be compelled to fight for its life on the 
mel, and now he has turned up victories dangerous of itself alone. The peril is mag- Western Front in 1944. 
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Hitting the Nazis 
From the South: 
Assets of Allies 


Germany's Southern Front now flares 
into action, That action is touched off by 
the Allies’ sweep past Rome. The effects 
of this victory are spreading beyond Italy. 
As the Southern Front 


now begins to fit into its place in a pat- 


map shows, the 


tern of converging attacks upon Germany 
only the air and sea 
power of the Allies have had great mobility 
in the Italian theater. Now, Allied 
also is on the move in the 


Until now, power 
land 
power open, 
having smashed through the fixed defenses 
that for 
down to something like trench warfare. 

Thus, today, all three parts of the Al 
lies’ fighting machine are able to join in 


months had pinned its forces 


against the Germans. 


Allied 


a war of movement 
The map shows where the forces 
now are free to strike: 

Southern France. No monopoly of the 
routes of invasion is held by the areas in 


Northwestern Allied 


landings began. The Mediterranean shores 


France where the 
of Southern France also are accessible from 
Allied bases in Corsica and Italy and At 
rica. From the start, the pattern for in 
vasion of France has included a Southern 
thrust that, together with the Northern 
would) bring about a 
France. In all, there are 
possible areas of Southern landings. 
One is the Southeastern Coast, nearest 
to Corsica and Italy. French 
playground of lovely beaches. One jump ot 


offensive, pincer 
three 


7 


movement in 


This is a 


little more than 100 miles spans the dis- 
tance Another jump north- 
ward about that far would reach the moun- 
French 


from Corsica. 
tain strongholds of the Maquis, 
guerrilla army, now designated as part of 
the French National Army of 
But, along this coast. the 
helping the Nazi defenders 


Liberation. 
land juts up 
sharply, 

4 second landing area is the southern 
end of the Valley of the Rhone. That Val- 
ley is an approach to the heart of France. 
If taken by the Allies, it 
into 
Toulon and Marseille 


would thrust a 


deep wedge German defenses in 
France. But 
the sea approaches to the Rhone. 

\ third landing area is the one 


Narbonne, 


swings south toward the Spanish border. 


guard 


farther 


west, near where the coast 
Here good beaches and rolling lands pro- 
vide a route to the headwaters of the 
Garonne River, which flows to Bordeaux 
on the Bay of Biscay. Success here and in 
the North would force the Germans out 
of most of Western France. However. an- 
other general region of action is opening 


up to the Allies in Italy: 


4 
5 
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The Po Valley. The Allied armies now 
are headed for the Po Valley. 
Italy's food basket. 
industries and 
since the days of Hannibal and the C 

From that Valley, Allied air power 
could hurdle the Alps for attack 
upon every war industry in Southern Ger- 


This is 
the cradle of her richest 
battles 


aesars. 


scene of decisive 


direct 


many. To the West, the pass that was used 
by Hannibal and his troops more than 
2,000 years ago to get into Italy might 


give access through the Alps to France. To 
the North, the Brenner, lowest of the Al- 
pine passes and the place where Hitler and 
Mussolini met to plan their 
could become a path for the Allies into 
Austria and South Germany. To the East 

the Po Delta and the Venetian Plain are a 
Yugoslavia, 


conquests, 


natural approach to where 
Marshal Tito’s guerrillas already are men- 


acing the Danube Basin, which is Germany's 


granary and her highway to the Balkans. 
Summed up, great possibilities are 


Allies by their success in 
routing the German forces that had fought 
to keep the Nazi grip on Rome. In the long 
run, Italy, 


opened for the 


right at the center of Germany’s 


turn out to be the 
point of her greatest vulnerability and the 
aurea where her 


Southern Front, may 
forces begin to collapse. 
Here is a glimpse of the reasons: 

The Italian lends itself to 


outflanking moves up both coasts by sea- 


Peninsula 


borne forces. Genoa long has been a poten- 
tial target. The Italian Boot can become 
a trap for virtually all German forces re- 
Already the Allies have a 
huve bag of prisoners. 


maining in it. 


The Allies’ control of the seas and their 
preponderant air power make possible the 
rapid reinforcement of all their troops. Al 
lied forces in Northwest Africa, in the 
Middle East, in Sicily and Sardinia as well 
as in Corsica and Italy can be drawn upon. 
But the Germans can replenish their wan- 
ing strength on the Southern Front only 
sparingly, if at all. 

Finally, the 
initiative now 


great advantage of the 
rests with the Allies. They 
where, when and with what 
to strike. Hence, Germany’s South- 
ern Front, flaring into action, increases 
her dangers and improves the prospects of 
an Allied victory in the war this year. 
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WAR’S IMPACT ON ELECTION: 
HANDICAPS FACING POLITICIANS 


Concern of Voters Over Vital Issues, Disregard of Petty Criticisms 


Both parties expected 
to curtail usual tours 
and campaign speeches 


The guns in France are altering the pat- 
ter of the 1944 presidential campaign. In- 
vasion already is increasing the pressures 
upon the home front to unite behind the 
sous who are fighting. Trivial thoughts are 
being smothered by an air of crisis. If the 
war moves dramatically forward from vic- 
tory to victory, or even if it falls into a 
bloody deadlock, politicians fear they will 
lose the audience from which they hope to 
coax votes in 

\t the moment, the politicians are 
watching to see if the mood of urgency 
may not fade from the public conscious- 
ness, as it did after the long stalemate set in 
in Italy. Few expect this to happen soon. 
But, after the first few weeks, when foot- 
holds are securely gained on the Continent 
and the fighting has settled into a steady 
push along fairly stable lines, some think 
the public interest may sag. If so, they 
fee! that politics may draw attention 
again. Until that time, the war will hold 
the top spot in the mind of the public. 

Political leaders are being told by their 
advisers that, if they wish to capture the 
attention of a people that is torn by worry 
and grief and tragic suffering, they must 
key their appeals to vital issues and weave 
these appeals into a lofty theme. Leaders 
are being urged to keep down petty criti- 
cisms. 


November. 


In such a situation, most politicians 
agree that the Democrats have a strategic 
advantage over the Republicans. The pros- 
pective Democratic nominee is Command- 
er in Chief of the Army and Navy. He 
knows where the heaviest military blows 
are to fall and when. He can time his own 
actions to coincide. He can blanket Repub- 
lican headlines with an announcement of 
war or peace plans. But the Republicans 
are fighting in the dark. They may fire a 
political charge at a time when the mood 
of the public demands a stern silence. 
The campaign that is taking shape 
promises to be one in which the candidates 
will do little traveling. Barnstorming cam- 
paign trips, in which the candidate tours 
the nation in a special train, making back- 
platform appearances at the towns along 
the way, are not in the present prospectus. 
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If President Roosevelt is the Democratic 
nominee, he is expected to make little 
change in his present schedule. The con- 
duct of the war and planning for the peace 
are likely to occupy most of his time, 
broken, perhaps, by another conference 
with Prime Minister Churchill or a visit 
to the battle fronts. On such a trip, he 
would travel as Commander in Chief, not 
as the Democratic candidate for President. 

Present expectations are that, if Gov- 
ernor Thomas E. Dewey is the Republican 
candidate, he, too, will limit the number 
of his speeches and the extent of his trav- 
els Similar advice would be given to Gov- 
ernor John W. Bricker if he should win the 
nomination, Millions of Americans already 
have seen both men in the preconvention 
campaigns of 1940 and 1944. Mr. Dewey 
traveled widely in 1940 and Mr. Bricker 
has made extensive campaigns this year, 
particularly in the South, the Southwest, 
the Middle West and the Far West. 

Some argue that the Republican candi- 
date also should claim the privilege of 
visiting the troops in the field. Others say 
this would be a mistake, that battlefields 
and war zones are not places for politicians 
and that where Mr. Roosevelt might go 
as Commander in Chief, with at least the 
color of an excuse, the Republican can- 





didate could go only as a vote hunter. 

The soldiers in the fighting zones hold 
enough potential votes to decide any close 
election. By election time, there will be 
11,300,000 men and women in the various 
branches of the armed forces, perhaps half 
of them overseas. But the problem of get- 
ting their vote is far more difficult than 
simply sending a candidate out to canvass 
them. 

In the fighting areas, the men will be 
too busy with matters of life and death to 
take time to vote even if the voting were 
easy. The men are constantly on the move 
or in battle. Death is close to them. Mails 
are uncertain. They would rather have a 
letter from home than a blank ballot from 
a strange politician. The business of filling 
out an application for a ballot and mailing 
it to a faraway election official does not 
fit into their scheme of life. The ballot may 
never catch up with them. Their first and 
only concern is winning the war. 

The same sense of urgency does not 
reach all the way back through the ranks 
of other soldiers and sailors to the voters 
back home. But among all of these groups 
the invasion has heightened the feeling of 
teamwork and narrowed the field of activi- 
ties of the Government that are open to 
criticism by politicians. In the main, most 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT WHEN HE VIEWED TROOPS IN AFRICA 
«-- Republican headlines could be blanketed 
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. no barnstorming for ballots 


political students feel that this is a situa- 
tion that strengthens the position of the 
Administration in 

Some Republicans report that they al- 
ready are finding a definite lack of interest 
in discussions of inefficiency and waste in 
Government, in talk of failings of the Of- 
fice of Price Administration, in such things 
as whether Mr. Roosevelt has overstepped 
the bounds of power marked off for him 
by Congress. Even charges that the Ad- 
ministration with 
labor are softened by some Republicans 


power. 


has played favorites 
because they would not object to having 
some labor support of their own. 

The main emphasis of the present Re- 
publican strategy, as envisaged by some 
of its originators, is pointed toward the 
long-range effort to convince the American 
people that other than Mr. 
Roosevelt could run the war and shape the 
peace just as well as he can. As the minds 
of the voters become more absorbed in the 
war, the stress upon this line is likely to 
grow. Criticism of domestic policies will be 
used to symbolize a broader weakness. 

In the developmg campaign, new issues 
may arise. But the broad plans already are 
being laid for the endeavor to strip away 
any magic allure from the title of Com- 
mander in Chief and to convince America 
that Mr. Roosevelt is not the only person 
who knows geography and can spell for- 
eign names. 

Early in such a campaign, the Repub- 
lican presidential candidate would give as- 
surance that the military and naval leaders 
would remain in place after election and 
that the war would continue to be run by 
the same men who now have it in hand. 
He would emphasize that Admiral Ernest 
J. King would remain at the head of the 


someone 
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. 


Navy and that Gen. George C. Marshall 
still would be in command of the Army. 
Close advisers go a step further. They 
are urging the prospective Republican can- 
didate to make an early selection of the 
man he would name as Secretary of State 
and announce that name long before elec- 
tion. In some Republican quarters, there 
is a wish to go all the way and pick an 
Cabinet, the announcement 
that these are the men who would take 
over if the Republicans were elected. 


entire with 


Republican speeches are developing 
the broad phases of this campaign strat- 
egy. They emphasize that the leadership 
of both parties is agreed that America 





must participate in the affairs of the world 
in order to safeguard its position. They 
argue that the Republican agreement at 
Mackinac was the forerunner to the inter- 
national agreement that Secretary of State 
Hull brought back from Moscow and that 
the Administration now is 
working on. They contend that the foun- 
dation stones for the policy now being 
laid were shaped at Mackinac. 

Others declare that Mr. Roosevelt, as 
the Commander in Chief, is a myth, that 
he is no trained warrior, no military 
genius, that the military plans are worked 
out by men who were educated at Goy- 
at West Point and An- 
napolis and who have spent their lives in 


Democratic 


ernment expense 
the service. They accuse the Administra- 
the American 
people in the prewar period information 
that would have convinced them that war 
was inevitable and that the nation should 
prepare for it. 

The Democrats feel that their campaign 
rests with President Roosevelt. Already, 
they have piled up enough instructed dele- 
gates to give him the nomination when 
convention comes. If he accepts—and they 
expect him to do so—Mr. Roosevelt will 
shape the strategy of the campaign. Most 
Democrats believe that strategy will de- 
mand silence from him until he is drafted 
by the convention as its nominee and vir- 
tually no campaigning by him afterward. 

While Mr. Roosevelt is busy as Com- 
mander in Chief, his associates will be out 
rounding up the votes that they hope will 
re-elect him to a fourth term. They do not 
believe the steady march of the European 
campaign toward its climax will damage 
the President’s reputation as a_ vote 
winner. 


tion of withholding from 
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Soviet aided by America’s 
shuttle bombing, Lend-Lease 
planes, Weapons and food 


A general offensive is getting under way 
wainst Germany from three directions as 
the Allied nutcracker 
squeeze 

On one side of Europe, the western side, 
rvops of U.S., Britain and Canada finally 
we established on a rather narrow bridge- 


begins its great 


head. In the general scheme of the war, 
his operation still is limited, indecisive. 

To the south, in Italy, Allied troops 
have routed German armies above Rome. 
But mountains that this 
yninsula and most of Southern Europe 
vill prevent Italy from becoming the de- 
dsive war theater of 1944. 

On the eastern side of Europe. along 
1200 miles of lowlands, is found the vast 
atablished front of this war. Alone that 
font are deployed 3,000,000 Germans, or 
Hitler’s troops. 
Facing the Germans are at least 5,000,000 
Russian combat troops. 

It is here that decisive battles can take 
jlace in the weeks just ahead. These bat- 
les will be related to those that gradual- 
y develop in Western Europe. In this 
hree-front war, a type of war that Ger- 
nan generals always have feared, lies the 
for defeat of German armies 
ind surrender before this year is out. 

Battlefields of the vital Eastern Front 
ue shown in perspective on the accom- 
nnying map. These battlefields are di- 
ided by natural features 
nto three distinct parts. The northern 
part extends for 500 miles from the Baltic 
¥a, on the north, to the Pripet Marshes, 
n Eastern Poland. The middle part ex- 
tends for 300 from the Pripet 
Marshes to the Carpathian Mountains, 
near the borders of Czechoslovakia, Hun- 
ary and Russia. The southern part ex- 
nds for 400 miles, through portions of 
Rumania and the Southern Ukraine, to the 
Black Sea. It is on this southern battle- 
eld in Rumania that the first fighting of 
Me current campaign took place. 

On these Eastern Front battlefields, the 
feat slugging match of this war will be 
ought out. Already, on this front, millions 
f men have died. In 
ear, Many mors 


cover entire 


two-thirds of combat 


prospect 


geographic 


miles 


the fighting this 
will die. 
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The situation now is the reverse of what 
it was in World War I. Then, important 
battles took place in the East, but the 
really heavy fighting was in the West, and 
that is where the finally 
reached. This time, important battles will 
take place in the West, but the great 
bulk of forces will be engaged in the East. 

Big stakes lie ahead of the Russians as 
the fighting on the Eastern Front begins. 
Much of the land is level and open, thus 
allowing maximum opportunity to smash 
the Germans in a war of maneuver. 

On the Russians’ northern flank, a west- 


decision Was 
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Talburt in Washington Daily News 
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ward advance between the Pripet Marshes 
and the Baltic could give them a whole 
series of rewards. First, they could isolate 
Finland, and, perhaps, force her out of 
the war. Second, they could regain Estonia, 
Latvia and Lithuania. Third, they could 
give their fleet a chance to operate against 
the Germans in the Baltic Sea. Fourth, and 
all, would be 
heading straight toward East Prussia, with 
Berlin lying beyond. 

In the the Pripet 
Marshes and the Carpathians, the Russian 
line makes a big bulge toward Germany. 
Here, the Russians are only 600 miles 
from Berlin. They can use this corridor 


most important of they 


center, between 


between the marshes and 


the mountains as 





TRIPLE SQUEEZE ON GERMANY: 
ROLE OF RUSSIA’S VAST FORCES 


Prospect That Decisive Blows Will Be Struck in Eastern Europe 


a channel for a powerful new drive. Ger- 
mans have been saving they expected the 
main Russian blows to fall here. 

On their flank, the Russians 
have still other prizes to win—the oil fields 
at Ploesti, the grain fields of Rumania and 
Bulgaria, the use of the Black Sea Coast. 
would mean a linking of forces 
with those of Marshal Tito in Yugoslavia, 
and perhaps a direct sea connection with 
U.S.-British forces through the Dardanelles. 

The pattern for the Russian campaign 
of 1944 is to be found partly on the land 
and partly in the air. In both cases, U.S. 


southern 


success 


aid is playing a direct and vital role. 

On land, the Russians have assembled 
than 300 into 
eight armies. Those armies are supported 


more divisions, divided 
by vast quantities of war materials. In- 
cluded among those materials are 100,000 
trucks and thousands of big guns, tanks 
and other weapons sent by the U.S. last 
part of $3,000,000,000 of 
Lend-Lease aid to Russia. Also, helping 
to feed the Russian Army is $600,000.- 
000 worth of foodstuffs sent by the U.S 
to supply the proteins and fats lacking in 
the Russian soldiers’ dict. 

In the air, the Russians have concen- 
trated mainly on tactical bombing as a 


vear as her 


supplement to their land operations. The 
German air force facing them is report- 
ed to have been strengthened recently 
at the expense of the Italian theater. But 
the Russian tactical air force now has the 
hacking of the new Eastern Command of 
the United States Strategic Air Force. 

Rus- 


sian soil, American bombing planes are 


From secretly located bases on 


able to attack the reserve bases of the 
German tactical air force facing the Rus- 
Also, they are able to attack rail- 
roads and communications behind the Ger 
man lines, 


slans. 


bombing 
planes based on England have been doing 
in France and the Low These 
forms of aid have a direct bearing on the 
offensive plans of the Russian Army. They 
are in addition to the shuttle-bombing op 
erations between Italy and Russia, between 
England and Russia, and between North 
Africa and Russia, which are bringing fac- 


just as American 


Countries 


tories, oil fields and other strategic targets 
in Eastern and Southeastern Europe within 
effective American and British 
planes for the first time. 


Preparations for the next great drive 


range of 
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have been speeded by the Russians during 
the lull of the last weeks. Their 
forces have been rested and regrouped. 


seven 


Many railroads had been destroyed by the 
retreating Germans. These have had to be 
rebuilt by the Russians. 

The main problem of the Russians comes 
from the fact that their own supply lines 
have lengthened as they have pushed the 
Germans back. But the Russians have defi- 
nite advantages. Several important north- 
south railroads now are in their hands, and 


\Buctiaredt Ploesti 





these can be used to transfer troops and 
equipment rapidly from one point to an- 
other along the front. Also, the Germans’ 
northern and southern armies have been 
split, with the Carpathian Mountains in be- 
tween. The Germans’ southern armies now 
must be supplied by roundabout transpor- 
tation routes through the Balkan coun- 
tries. 

Strategy of the Russians, as demon- 
strated in the past, is to open up one 
offensive after another at various points 


—_ 


along the front. This forces the Germans 
to decide where to concentrate their re. 
serves. While the Germans are strengthen. 
ing one part of their line, the Russians 
smash through another part. 

Now, however, with fronts in the West 
and the South, as well as in the East, the 
problems of the Germans are multiplied, 
The central reserves held in the interior 
of Germany, estimated at 40 divisions, cap 
front where they are 
needed, but, once they are committed to 


be sent to any 
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ins : , 
one front, they cannot easily be trans- 

r ferred to another. 

Ve The situation of the Germans is made 
even more difficult by the Allies’ new 
facilities for shuttle bombing. With the 

en establishment of U.S. air bases in Russia, 

he it now is possible for the Allied air strength 
ed. based in England, Italy, North Africa and 
= Russia to be pooled. Bombing planes can 

7 strike the Germans from any direction, 

sre with a mobility that tremendously in- 

to creases their effectiveness. No part of Ger- 
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many is immune. This means that fac- 
tories and war plants in all parts of Ger- 
man-controlled territory, including East 
Prussia, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary 
and Rumania, now are exposed. Also, rail- 
roads and for 
troops from one point to another can be 


highways used moving 
destroyed just when these are needed most 
by the Germans. Also, German troop con 
centrations can be located and broken up 

All these factors lead Allied command- 
ers in the East and West to believe that 
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victory will come soon after the Germans 
last reserves are gone. That is the reason 
why they are so insistent that the entire 
war in Europe is approaching its climax 
The Russians give no sign of holding back. 
as some persons in the U.S. have feared 
Instead, the Russians are overjoyed at the 
\llied invasion in the West, and they ex 
press determination to join in striking the 
blows that will bring German resistance t 
an end this year. The German armies are 
about to feel the full force of those blows 
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Growing Task of UNRRA 
As Allies Gain in Europe 


United Nations Plan for Rushing Food and Clothing 
to Millions in Liberated Areas of France and Italy 


A minimum subsistence 
ration for the civilians. 
Battle against epidemics 


The problem of providing relief for mil- 
lions of people in Europe suddenly is a 
real problem. Months of talk now are re- 
placed by the need for immediate action. 

In Italy, 2,000,000 more civilians are 
thrown on U.S.-British relief by the cap- 
ture of Rome. The drive into France with 
each mile leaves behind it the problem of 
caring for hungry, ill-clad people until 
they can get back on their feet. 

Relief is the Army’s problem now, while 
fighting continues and lines of communica- 
tion must be protected. A start has been 
made in Southern Italy. Much bigger jobs 
must north of Rome and in 
France. The Army expects to have $562,- 
000,000 worth of relief supplies to dis- 
tribute in Western Europe. 

Meanwhile, UNRRA—United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administration 
—must start functioning to build up sup- 


be done 


plies and prepare to take over relief when | 


fighting stops. The United States just now 
is making its first appropriations for this 
international relief In Congress, 
there is argument over whether relief in 


agency. 


Europe is to cause Americans to go 
ill clad and ill fed, over the reputed 
buying of fancy dresses for relief 
purposes, and the diversion to Eu- 
rope of farm machinery said to be 
badly The talk 
raises questions about what really is 
being planned, and what relief is to 
mean for U.S. consumers, industry 
and agriculture. 

This couhtry is getting ready to 
spend $800,000,000 for UNRRA as 
Congress votes the money. The Unit- 
ed States will buy and contribute 
the following supplies: 

Food. Food purchases will total 
$373,000,000 and will include: 

More plentiful foods. Lard, salt 
pork, fat back, grain and cereal prod- 


needed at home. 


ucts, peas, soya products, eggs and 
milk will be bought heavily. These 
are superabundant and 
mestic be 
fected. 

Scarcer foods. Scarcer foods, such 
fish and 


do- 


af- 


here, 


consumers will not 


as canned meat, canned 
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cheese, will be bought more sparingly and 
in quantities small in relation to total 
supplies. Consumers will not notice much 
change. 

Farm machinery and supplies. Equip- 
ment and supplies to aid in growing crops 
and also in restoring livestock and fisheries 
and in processing food will total $56,000,- 
000. Purchases will include: 

Machinery and tools. Relief will take 
$17,500,000 worth of farm machinery and 
tools out of an estimated annual produc- 
tion of $672,000,000. Procurement officials 
answer the objection to sending even this 
much by saying that American farmers 
are getting more farm machinery than 
ever before, though not all they want, 
and that, with a little machinery, Euro- 
peans soon can feed themselves. 

Seeds. Seed purchases will be small, 
within $1,000,000. They will provide 8,780 
tons as this country’s share in meeting a 
need for 215,000 tons of seeds and 425,000 
tons of seed potatoes. 

Clothing, textiles and shoes. The Gov- 
ernment will spend $214,820,000 for the 
following supplies: 

Clothing and woolen and cotton goods. 
The $112,000,000 for clothing and textiles 
will buy only a small percentage of the na- 
tion’s production. The clothing will be the 





—U.S.D.A. photo 
FOR EUROPE’S NEEDY 
... for Americans no lowered standards 








cheapest obtainable. Some will be recon- 
ditioned Army clothing. Congressional 
leaders in charge of the relief legislation 
say the much-discussed dresses were chief- 
ly secondhand, costing about $1 apiece, 
and were for distribution by the Army be- 
hind the lines to persons who have had 
little clothing for two years or more. 

Raw wool. Nearly 62,000,000 pounds of 
raw wool will be taken from Government 
stock piles, out of a-huge surplus of wool. 

Raw cotton. The Commodity Credit 
Corp. will turn over 345,500 bales of cot- 
ton. It will not be missed, for this country 
has a 10,000,000-bale surplus. 

Shoes. Rebuilt Army distress 
stock that Americans wear, and 
shoes specially designed with canvas tops 
to save leather will provide 25,000,000 
pairs at little or no sacrifice by consumers. 
The average price is $1.50. 

Health supplies. Many medical supplies 
will be taken from Army stocks. About 
$12,000,000 worth of soap and linseed oil 
and some supplies for patching up water 
systems avill be purchased. 

Repair and operating supplies. Repairs 
to sewerage, light, telephone and _ other 
plants, not involving reconstruction, will 
take $100,000,000 worth. of tools and other 
supplies. 


shoes, 
won't 


Those are the goods this country will 
furnish. The quantities are small, in rela- 
tion to the need. That raises the question 
of how the remaining relief cost is to be 
met. Here is the plan: 

Paying for relief. Governments of na- 
tions receiving relief are expected to pay 
at least half the cost. France, Belgium, 
Norway and the Netherlands have gold or 
other can pay more. Some 
liberated countries will buy their supplies 
outright in world markets. Enemy 
countries, if they get any UNRRA 
supplies, must pay in full. 

UNRRA is collecting $2,000,000,- 
000 from 44 nations. The U.S. share 
will rise later to $1,350,000,000, or 
about half the $2,600,000,000 cost of 
relief to the U.S. in the last war, for 
far fewer hungry people. 

Summing up, Foreign Economi 
Administrator Leo T. Crowley as- 
sures Congress that “the task of 
UNRRA is not to remake the world.” 
Part of its task is to provide mini- 
mum subsistence rations—about two- 
thirds as much, in food values, as Amer- 
icans eat—for the liberated people. 
Another part is to combat tubercu- 
losis in France and typhus in PoJand 
and the Balkans, to restore to health 
a Greek people so enfeebled that 
nine out of ten newborn infants die. 

A third phase is to transport Eu- 
rope’s 20,000,000 refugees to their 
homelands. UNRRA has no plan to 


settle any in this country. 


assets and 
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Attorney General’s hope that 
practices will be adjusted 
to conform with decision 


The insurance business, of concern to 
nearly every family, now finds itself facing 
the antitrust This is 
U.S. Supreme Court, in a 


decision, holds that insurance in all of its 


laws. because the 


four-to-three 


forms is a business in interstate commerce. 

Effects of this 
spread. Immediately the question 1s raised 
concerning the intent, or lack of intent, of 
the Federal Government to set up 
chinery for regulation of insurance. There 


sy : ’ 
decision can be wide- 


ma- 


is aequestion of when and how the anti- 
trust laws will be used to force changes in 
insurance practices. Individuals may won- 
der about changes in their policies. There 
is question about the reaction of Congress. 

In brief, the outlook is this: 

In Congress. The House may act soon 
to exempt insurance firms from anti- 
trust compliance. The Senate is unlikely 
to join in House action until late this year, 
if then. , 

At the White House. President Roose- 
velt would veto any bill to give insurance 
companies antitrust immunity, according 
to all indications. But he has no apparent 
plans for federal regulatory machinery. 

In the Justice Department. Attorney 
General Francis Biddle will move to prose- 
cute indictments upheld in the Supreme 
Court decision. These accuse 196 fire in- 
surance companies and 27 individuals of 
violating the Sherman and Clayton anti- 
trust acts. Companies may be forced by 
this criminal prosecution, and the _possi- 
bility of big damage suits later, into con- 
sent decrees accepting what the Govern- 
ment wants. Any such decrees might de- 
termine the lengths to which the Govern- 
ment would go in regulation. But, first, 
Mr. Biddle hopes that the companies vol- 
untarily will adjust their practices to the 
Court’s decision. 

What this means for 
policyholder is this: 

Existing contracts. Policies now in ef- 
fect will not be changed. 

Rates. No early changes are expected 
in rates, though the Government believes 
cheaper insurance will result from greater 
competition. 


the individual 


Terms. More competitive terms gradual- 
ly will be offered to the insurance buyer. 
For the insurance business, this court 





decision means: 
Rate making. Insurance companies now 
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INSURANCE: ANTITRUST TARGET? 


Meaning to Policyholders and Companies of Supreme Court Ruling 


—Harris & Ewing 


SENATOR O‘MAHONEY 
...he found a victory in the Court's decision 


may be forced tomchange the basis for 
making of rates. In the past, they have 
formed rate-making bureaus that worked 
out a uniform basis for pricing of insur 
ance. The Government will not object to 
use of co-operative machinery to gather in- 
formation and compile experience ratings. 
It will insist, however, that each firm fix its 
own rates and its own policy conditions. 

Insurance associations. Mr. Biddle 
makes clear that the Department of Jus- 
tice will insist that 
panies, now operating across State lines, 
adjust their practices and policies to the 
requirements of the antitrust laws. 

Mutual vs. stock companies. The Gov- 
ernment believes that mutually 
companies are placed in a stronger position, 
may give sharper competition to stock- 
owned companies. In fire insurance, which 
was involved in the Southeastern Under- 
writers Association case that led to the 
Supreme Court ruling, there are 3,500 mu- 
tuals, mostly small. There are about 350 
stock-owned fire insurance concerns 

Life insurance. Bigness in insurance 
shows itself notably in life underwriting 
There 309 stock and mutual com- 
panies last September, with $37,000,000,- 
000 in assets. They were collecting premi- 
ums of $6,000,000,000 a year. Federal 
criticism of life insurance has been directed 
more at economic policies and investment 
policies than toward such non-competitive 
practices as were under attack in the Gov- 
ernment’s current case. 

The situation as to the States is this: 

Supervision. Only a few States would 
have to rewrite their laws to give practical 


associations of com- 


owner | 


were 


effect to the Supreme Court decision, Gov- 
ernment say. States, 
such as Missouri, have admitted inability 
to control the insurance companies and 
want federal backing for new regulations 
Most States opposed the Government’s 
case. State licensing of firms will remain 
As the power of associations is relaxed, 
the Government spokesmen think States 
should take over more supervisory duties 


spokesmen Some 


From the federal viewpoint, the most 
adequate system is that of 
Texas, with those of Virginia, Mississippi 
and Louisiana being considered good. Laws 


regulatory 


of the Northeastern States dominate much 
of the insurance business. 

Taxes. Mr. Biddle believes competition 
is hampered in some States by tax prefer 
ences that favor companies 
home offices in the States. 


with 
State taxes on 
insurance premiums in 1943 brought in 
$123,000,000, with tax rates often being 
higher on out-of-State companies. 

But battles on Capitol Hill may come 
before action by the States. 

Company hopes. Many a Congressman 
still would leave regulation exclusively to 
the States. The Bailey-Walter bill would 
do this for insurance, and give it exemp 
tion from antitrust action. The measure 
has been voted out of the House Judi 
ciary Committee, is still before a Senate 
Judiciary subcommittee. There, Senator 
O’Mahoney (Dem.), of Wyoming, has 
been instrumental in holding it while the 
Court pondered. 

Senator O'Mahoney thinks insurance is 
bedeviled by uncontrolled bigness. Last 
week’s Court decision was a victory for him. 


may 
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HOW NEW JOB CONTROLS AFFECT EMPLOYERS 


(The new hiring rules of the War Man- 
power Commission take on added im- 
portance for employers as the July 1 dead- 
line for their application approaches. In 
theory, nearly all employers in the U.S. 
are affected. But in some areas where there 
is no labor shortage there is expected to 
be less strict application of hiring restric- 
tions than in places where labor is tight. 
Individual supervision over employment of 
every worker would place an impossible 
burden on the limited staff of the WMC. 
Enforcement of the new policy will depend 
upon the attitude and effectiveness of local 
WMC committees. However, employers do 
need to know more about the new hiring 
plan and how it might affect them.) 


The main purposes of the hiring controls 
are to channel more workers into war in- 
dustries and to hold essential workers in 
their present jobs. The idea is for the U.S. 
Employment Service to have control over 
virtually all hiring of male workers. Prior- 
ity ratings would be placed on employers, 
‘according to their importance to the war 
effort, to show what degree of preference 
they would be given by the USES in re- 
ferring men to jobs. Ceilings would be 
placed on the number of male workers 
that an employer could hire in the 184 
labor-shortage areas. 


How can an employer tell if the hiring 
rules apply to him? ; 


You should become well acquainted with 
your local U.S. Employment Service of- 
fice, if you are an employer, and find out 
where you stand. It is important for you 
to determine how strict local enforcement 
is to be. Regional and local WMC officials 
have latitude in how the 
plan will be applied in their areas and 
what to be in effect 


wide deciding 


standards are 


The first thing to do is to find out from 
WMC or USES officials if and how vou are 
Find 


out what the local standards are. In some 


supposed to comply with the rules. 


regions, employers of fewer than eight 
workers will be exempt. In some. tight 


areas, such as the District of Columbia, 
women as well as male workers will be cov- 
ered by the hiring restrictions. But, if you 
are in a small community where there is no 
labor problem, you may be entirely exempt 
from compliance. Employers of agriculture 
workers are outside the hiring controls. 


If you are affected, must you get all 
your new workers through USES? 
You are supposed to get them through the 
USES or through some employment gr- 
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rangement made with the agency. If you 
already have a setup for getting new work- 
ers, such as your own employment office, 
personnel unit, ete., you may be able to 
get the USES to approve this arrange- 
ment. Then you could go on hiring workers 
about as in the past. But you would have 
to report to the USES on all male work- 
ers hired. And you would have to stay 
within your employment ceiling if you are 
in one of the 184 areas where ceilings are 
established. 


The USES also will approve many present 


arrangements for getting new workers 
from union hiring halls, colleges and 


schools, ete. Or an employer might be al- 
lowed to hire his own workers if his estab- 
lishment is located too far from the near- 
est USES office. USES is expected to fol- 
low a liberal policy in approving estab- 
lished employment practices. But there 
will be a premium on stability of employ- 
ment in essential industries. If there is too 
much coming and going of new workers, 
approval of an employer’s arrangement 
for hiring might be revoked. 


Suppose you want to hire some particu- 
lar man. How, under the new system, 
would you go about getting him? 


If you have your own hiring arrangement 
that has been approved, you could employ 
this man under certain conditions. He 
would have to have a certificate of avail- 
ability if he had been working in an essen- 
tial job. Also, you would have to report 
to the USES that you were hiring the man 
and get him “cleared.” This probably could 
be done by telephone. If you have no hir- 
ing arrangement, you would be expected to 
get clearance and a “referral card” for the 
man. And USES officials might try to get 
him to take a more essential job instead of 
clearing him to you, They couldn’t force 
him to take any particular job, but they 
could withhold clearance. 


Through its power to withhold clearance, 
the USES can discourage one employer 
from raiding the establishment of another 
for workers. It also can refuse a clearance 
when higher pay is the only reason for 
changing jobs. But, if a man is going to a 
job where he will be of more value to the 
war effort, he is likely to get clearance 
even though more money is involved. 


What about part-time workers, or school- 
boys who want just summer jobs? 
Here, the rules vary, with regional and 
area officials having authority to set the 
standards. Such employment might not 
come under any hiring rules in your area. 


Or, if enforcement is not on a strict basis 
in your area, you might not be restricted 
in hiring part-time workers, schoolboys, ete. 


On the other hand, if you are in a city 
where there is a critical or serious labor 
shortage, you may have to clear such work. 
ers through the USES. And the USES could 
be expected to try to guide these workers 
into shipyards, munition plants or other 
war industries if they are capable of doing 
the work, Thus, a physically fit schoolboy 
might have pressure put on him to take a 
job in a war plant rather than go back to 
his usual vacation job at a soda fountain 
or as a delivery boy. 


How will the employment ceilings work 
for employers in tight labor areas? 


If you are an employer in a labor-short- 
age area, you would have a ceiling placed 
on the number of male workers you could 
hire. Here is how it usually works: The 
number of male workers you could use 
would be frozen. This figure would be 
based upon the number of employes you 
had on a certain date. Your case might be 
re-examined periodically, and your ceiling 
raised or lowered, according to the impor- 
tance of your work to the war effort. If 
you had more than your quota of workers 
to start with, vou would not have to dis- 
charge any. But you would not be sup- 
posed to hire any new male workers until 
the number dropped below your quota. 


Suppose an employer refused to comply 
with the hiring regulations. What 
steps would be taken against him? 

WMC officials are counting on widespread 

support of employers and workers in car- 

rving out the program, which is described 
as voluntary on the part of employers and 
workers. But, in the background, there 
are devices that might be tried to force 
compliance. WMC officials claim _ that 
they have authority to enforce employ- 
ment ceilings under the First War Powers 

Act. That might mean, for example, that 

an employer who violated his ceiling could 

not deduct for income tax purposes certain 
pay-roll costs on the days he went over 
his ceiling. 

Noncompliance also might mean that ar 

employer would have no workers referred 

to him by USES or would have his OPA 
rations or WPB priorities cut off; Selective 

Service might cancel his schedule for in- 

duction of draft-age workers, or USES 

might give certificates of availability to 
all his workers. But, for the time being, 

WMC does not expect to resort to any 

of these drastic measures. 
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TANGLE OF DIPLOMATIC TIES 


Decisions Facing FDR on Leaders to Deal With in Occupied Areas 


Keeping in touch with the 
progress on Western Front. 
Favorable report on health 

The invasion of Europe is forcing Presi- 


dent Roosevelt to 
ments he wishes to deal with in the oc- 


decide what govern 
cupied countries. Partisan pressures are 
beine intensified. A new alignment of am- 
bassadors is being sought. Russia, prepar- 
ing to strike deeper from the East, raises 
the Polish problem again. And the drive of 
Allied troops into France puts a new note 
into the appeals of Gen. 
Charles de Gaulle for a hearing. 

In the background of the negotiations 
that now are going forward are problems 


of urgency 


of much deeper significance than the sim- 
that 
claims to speak for the people of any one 


ple recognition of a government 
of the occupied countries. Russia is eager 
Poland that is a 
friend, not an enemy. And, in the same 
manner, the United States wishes to make 
certain that it may rely upon the future 
friendship of those who are being placed 
in power in Europe. 

The de Gaulle problem is more than a 
simple difference of personalities, and the 
conversations that go forward between the 
General and Mr. Roosevelt, when the for- 
mer comes to this country at the end of 
this month, or early next month, will in 
no wise be affected by whether or not the 
President likes General de Gaulle person- 
ally. Mr. Roosevelt often works with men 
for whom he does not care personally. 

At the bottom of the French recognition 
problem lies the question of whether the 
old French Empire policy, which for many 
years has paralleled that of the British, 
shall be restored to the same status that 
existed before the war. The French Em- 
pire ineludes islands in the Caribbean and 
off Canada, just off America’s doorstep, as 
well as French Indo-China, and Dakar, in 
West Africa. Many of these, in the hands 
of unfriendly officials, have been trouble 
spots for America in the last few years. 
Restoration in the absence of a broad un- 
derstanding with the government that 
takes them over might breed new troubles 
for the future. 

Similar questions are rising among the 
other countries. As a part of the work 
toward their solution, new ambassadors 
are to be appointed soon to Norway, the 
Netherlands, Czechoslovakia, Poland and 


to have a next door 
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Belgium. All of the affecting 
these countries have been handled through 
one diplomatic office in 

maintained with 


problems 
London which 
contacts their govern- 
ments-in-exile, 

The urgency of the Polish situation al- 
ready has brought Prime Minister Stanis- 
law Mikolajezyk to Washington for a series 
of conferences with the President, covering 
the general problems of Polish sovereignty 
and territory. An agreement is wanted be- 
fore the Russian aymies advance in their 
big new offensive. 

In Italy, a temporary solution has been 


any Italian desire to start another war. 
Refugees already are streaming from 
the occupied countries. Mr. Roosevelt 


said in a press conference that more than 
1.800 week 
alone, came out of 


came last from Yugoslavia 
Spain from 


France. Camps are being set up in the 


others 


Mediterranean area to care for them. 
The 1,000 of those who 
have no other haven will be brought to 
America and cared for at an army camp 
at Fort Ontario, New York. 
Warning against overconfidence, Mr. 
Roosevelt nevertheless was optimistic over 


President said 





ADMIRAL KING 


provided by the withdrawal of the King, 
Victor Emmanuel III, and the designation 
of his Prince Humberto, as 
Lieutenant General of the Realm. The 
King keeps his title, but no power, and a 
new Government is being set up. Here, as 
in France, Mr. Roosevelt wishes a plan by 
which the people can give expression to 
their own desire: as to the kind of Govern- 
ment they want, and who shall run it 
The biggest present problem in Italy is 
one of feeding the people and removing to 
safer spots the refugees who come crowd- 
ing in. Right behind the Army, food began 
moving in. And the President, in a speech 
after the fall of Rome, said relief is an 
investment for the future, which will pay 
dividends in eliminating Fascism and end 


son, Crown 


GENERAL MARSHALL 


—Acme 


GENERAL ARNOLD 
Optimism, yes—overoptimism, no 


the invasion after receiving a report from 
his General Staff. Later, he announced the 
arrival in London of its top members- 
Gen. George C. Marshall, Army Chief of 
Staff; Admiral Ernest J. King, Chief of 
Naval Operations, and Gen. Henry H. Ar- 
nold, Chief of the Army Air Forces. 

Optimism without any reservation came 
from the President’s personal physician, 
Vice Admiral Ross T. McIntire,-who found 
Mr. Roosevelt in excellent health. For that 
matter, the President’s physical condition 
is better than average for a man of his age, 
according to the Admiral. 

On the night after the invasion began, 
Mr. Roosevelt led the nation, by radio, in 
a prayer he had written while receiving re- 
ports of Americans charging into France. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 





THE RISE OF FRANCE 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


Four years ago this month the French army was de- 
feated on French territory and came under the con- 
quering heel of the Nazi regime. France fell. 

Today the world is witnessing the rise of France— 
the resurrection of a great nation. 


Four years ago at Dunkirk the British Army, de- ’ 


feated and exhausted, retired from France and the 
French people were isolated. 

But the hand of oppression, the cruel application of 
mere physical might, could not conquer the spirit of the 
French people nor could it intimidate the peoples of 
the other democracies of the world. 

Today the greatest mission of rescue in world history 
has begun. The crusading armies of free peoples are 
marching on the soil of France. The mission of libera- 
tion, which will not be completed until it has swept the 
entire continent of Europe and joined up with the Rus- 
sians in the East, will be accomplished before long. 

Four years ago “total war” began with the “blitz- 
krieg” technique based upon several years of extensive 
preparation and mobilization by the fascists as the de- 
mocracies looked on indifferently, if not incredulously. 
We heard from 1936 to 1939: ‘No, there would be little 
gained by war... dictator fanatically mad... the 
German people would not stand for it . . . not enough 
economic strength in Germany to carry on a long war!” 

All these illusions were swept away when “total war” 
really began and Hitler crushed Norway and Denmark, 
Belgium, Holland and France. Then was uncovered 
the six-year stockpile of death weapons. 
ee ee ee 
DEMOCRACIES ARE sceiaiieaah during oes same six 
DOUBLY STRONG 

years. They were slow to get or- 
ganized. Bickerings and feuds and economic clashes 
within their respective social structures delayed things 
further. But there emerged nevertheless the greatest 
single force mankind has ever known. 

Not only our physical might but our moral strength 
has given us the capacity to build an armament such 
as no militarist ever dreamed possible. 

Today the German General Staff and the military 
class of Nazi Germany stand aghast and bewildered at 
the awful array of military weapons, military devices, 
and well-equipped manpower which confronts them. 

Fascism, with its boasts of discipline and preci- 
sion, has at last come to grips with organized de- 


mocracy and its unconquerable spirit of free people. 

The price of victory as well as the price of defeat 
will be high. There are sad homes in Germany, in Brit- 
ain, in America as the day-by-day dispatches tell us of 
ground gained or territory lost. 

U.S. CONTRIBUTION There must be consolation, how- 

ever, in the fact that the heroic 
IS A TORRENT OF h of the democracies who 
ARMS AND MEN OU? © 

make these sacrifices have saved 
their fellow men from bigger tragedies. There could 
have been no peace on earth after a triumph of fascism, 
The world would have been condemned to a perennial 
struggle for the restoration of human liberty. It is bet- 
ter then that the decision should come now so that lib- 
erty-loving men may gather together again and devise 
ways and means of perpetuating peace. 

But even as we see “total war” beginning now from 
our side, as we witness the gallant exploits of our troops 
on land, sea and air, we can with pardonable satisfac- 
tion survey what the American people have done dur- 
ing these last four years to make possible the great 
campaign of liberation that reached major proportions 
last week with the invasion of France. 

For four years we have called upon workers, and 
management, men and women in all classes and in all 
brackets, to dedicate themselves to rearmament. Not 
counting the cost in dollars, we announced that we 
would become the “arsenal of democracy”. We have 
spent nearly $200,000,000,000. We have sent out—to 
the four corners of the earth—billions and billions of 
dollars of equipment and materials. 

Russia has made opportune use of our aid. Britain 
has completely rearmed herself after the defeat at 
Dunkirk. And America has mobilized a 7,700,000- 
man army and built the biggest navy and the largest 
air force the world has ever conceived. Soon the lib- 
erated peoples, too, will be armed with our weapons. 

If we will look back now, we can see clearly how im- 
portant it was to keep Britain in the war as a future 
base, how vital it was to keep the great British fleet op- 
erating on the seas, and how equally important it was 
to fight off the submarines so that millions and millions 
of tons of cargoes could go safely across the Atlantic to 
bases in Britain. Hitler thought to divide our energies 
by instigating the Japanese to attack us. But we are 
successfully fighting even a two-ocean war. 

Airplanes can fly across the ocean alone unharmed, 
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“t wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’ 


VOLTAIRE 








Mission of liberation under way that will end only when whole of 


Europe is freed from Nazi yoke—America can be proud of 


its citizens’ efforts which now are coming to fruition. 


but once they get to a base, they need fuel and muni- 
tions. They need a vast number of mechanics for re- 
pairs. They need replacement parts. Their crews need 
food. Most of this still has to go by ship. 

There is ample credit for all branches of the armed 
services. Allied navies did their part last week in glori- 
ous style and in keeping with their wonderful tradi- 
tions. The Air Forces for several weeks have been per- 
forming an unexampled role in bombing factories in 
Germany and paralyzing communication lines. To the 
great achievements of “Strategic Air Force” bombings, 
we now have concretely before us last week’s “Tactical 
Air Force” support of ground troops. 

But the weapons and the machines—the landing 
craft, the escort ships, the big warships, the airplanes 
and gliders, the light and heavy artillery, the tanks, the 
flame-throwers and the hand-grenades, the shells of 
the big field pieces and the bullets of the rifles and ma- 
chine guns—all of these had to be manufactured in un- 
precedented quantities during the last four years. 

The workers who saw in one factory only a smaii 
part of the armament, and perhaps could not visualize 
the part when related to the whole, can feel today that 
their work was not in vain. 

Yes, we have had strikes—irritating, troublesome 
and inexcusable interruptions. But it would be a dis- 
tortion of the record if we did not recognize that the 
vast majority, indeed, almost the entire body of work- 
ers did stick loyally to their jobs and did help build 
the armaments that are now being used by our armies. 
PLAN OF ATTACK We could have done better. We 

could have increased the quanti- 
IN EARLY STAGES ty and perhaps even the qualit 
OF THE INVASION 4 eee a 
ut perfection in time of war is 
not to be achieved. The measure of our success must 
always be relative. The real questions are: Did we 
finally accomplish the job? Did we have enough men 
and enough tools with which to do the job? Did we ar- 
tive with “too little” and was it “too late,” or did we 
arrive on time and with plenty of weapons? 

The early stages of the invasion are reported in frag- 
mentary dispatches. Yet it is not difficult to perceive 
the plan as a whole. We have landed in France near the 
big harbors that we must have for the disembarkation 
of a steady flow of troops. We must cut off various 
ports on the western coast of France in order that sub- 
marine bases may be demolished and new ports of en- 


‘ 


try opened for direct transportation of troops from the 
United States without the necessity of landing them in 
England and relaying them from there to France. 

We shall land in due time hundreds of thousands of 
men—perhaps millions. Last week the German High 
Command hesitated. It could not tell whether the land- 
ings in and around Cherbourg and Le Havre were our 
major attacks or whether they were merely diversion- 
ary so as to force the Germans to commit themselves 
to major operations in the Cherbourg peninsula while 
we made landings further up the French coast toward 
Belgium and Holland and perhaps Denmark. 
amas fe Se Semin 
SERVICE AS GOAL S A 
FOR THE VICTORS the Allies have enough ships to 

land substantial bodies of troops 
in Norway and Denmark. We already are pushing the 
offensive northward in Italy. The Russians will pres- 
ently begin an offensive. We have enough forces in the 
Mediterranean to land in Southern France and move 
up the Rhone valley. 

Thus the encirclement of Germany—the noose that 
must hang the German military and force it into sub- 
mission—is being drawn about the Nazis. 

At last, the work in the factories of our men and 
women who have labored long hours, the strain of 
management which has been carried without stint 
through long hours that no monetary compensation 
could ever reward, the efforts and energies of millions 
of volunteers who have helped in the loan drives or 
who have given blood plasma—in fact, all the toil of 
the people in government and outside of government 
who have plodded along these last four years—are now 
come to fruition. We can now see the enormous results 
of the combined efforts of a democratic people who, 
irrespective of party, have “backed the attack.” 

Long months of painful struggle are ahead, but we 
are on the threshold of victory. 

There can‘be no glory in war. There can be no ju- 
bilation over the exploits of the battalions that move in 
an atmosphere of death. But there can be within us all 
a spirit of solemn dedication, of earnest prayer, of re- 
vitalized determination as we make the final drive to 
liberate oppressed peoples. For in serving our fellow 
men, we are in truth serving ourselves. We are not only 
insuring our own safety, but fulfilling the moral pur- 
pose that makes invincible a righteous cause. 
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Nazi Surrender 
Vs. Peace Terms: 
Editors’ Views 


Allied invasion of Western Europe finds 
newspaper editors divided on the kind of 
peace that should be planned for Germany. 
While a majority of commentators advo- 
cate continued Allied adherence to the 
policy of unconditional surrender, some 
urge terms that would give the German 
people some hope for the future. 

The New York Times (Ind.) suggests 
that “the submission of terms which leave 
the German people hope for survival 
should produce a similar effect” to that of 
President Wilson’s 14 paints in the last 
war, but warns that the Germans “will 
continue to fight with desperation” while 
the unconditional surrender demands stand. 

However, the Troy (N.Y.) Record 
(Ind.-Rep.), maintaining that “the Ger- 
man people must be given every possible 
aid toward establishing economic and gov- 
ernmental stability,” declares:* “The first 
essential toward this goal is Germany’s 
unqualified capitulation to the Allies.” 

Recalling that “the rise of the Nazis 
was helped . . . by Hitler’s constant repeti- 
tion of the lie” that the German armies 
“were ‘swindled’ into laying down their 
arms by President Wilson and his fourteen 
points,” the Washington (D.C.) Star 
(Ind.) insists that, “when this war comes 
to an end, it must be made clear beyond 
the shadow of a doubt . . . that the defeat 
of German armed power was total.” 

In a similar manner, the New York Her- 
ald Tribune (Ind.-Rep.) argues that “inti- 
mations that the Allies might entertain a 
bargain ... that a soft peace was possible, 
could only encourage” Axis hopes. 

The recent plea of the Pope for an hon- 
orable peace causes the Charlotte (N. C.) 
News (Ind.-Dem.) to observe: “It seems 
strange that the policy formulated at Casa- 
blanca . . . finds disfavor with the Pope.” 

But the Boston (Mass.) Herald (Ind. 
Rep.) , declaring that “ ‘unconditional sur- 
render’ . . . is not incompatible with a con- 
structive peace,’ interprets the Pope’s 
criticism as directed to “the failure . . . to 
make clear . . . that the peace will be just 
and not vengeful.” 

“What can be done depends even more 
on the Germans than on the Allies,” says 
the Youngstown (Ohio) Vindicator (Ind.- 
Dem.) , which asks: “Will the Nazi-indoc- 
trinated populace believe an Allied prom- 
ise, and, if it accepts terms, wilf it carry 
them out sincerely?” 
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Dodge ALL-FLUID DRIVE is proving, we 
believe, to be the greatest life preserver in 
the history of the motor car. It affords full 
shock absorbing protection between engine 
power and the entire running gear of the 
ear. This cushioned protection, always pro- 
vided, is clearly illustrated in the much 
longer life of the tires, and in the relative 
freedom of the car’s mechanical parts from 


major mechanical repair. 
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With the invasion of Europe under way, 
the problem of permanent peace plans 
has grown in urgency. Whether a peace 
council should be set up now or after the 
war is a subject of great interest as Sec- 
retary of State Cordell Hull makes plans 
with the Big Four for a discussion of pre- 
liminary ideas about a new League. 

To present a cross section of opinion, 
The United States News asked leaders of 
peace movements and others: 








Should a world council of nations 





be established i diately or action 
postponed until after the war in 


| Europe? 
Answers were printed last week. Others 
| appear herewith. 





Clark M. Eichelberger 


New York, N.Y.; Director, Commission to 
Study The Organization of Peace, 
answers: 

A United Nations council is needed to 
meet immediate political problems of the 
United Nations, as well as to establish 
postwar machinery. A general peace con- 
ference should be avoided, with the new 
League of Nations created now to prepare 
the peace settlements to be applied as 
areas are freed and to plan for postwar 
security and prosperity. The major United 
Nations cannot wait until the war is over 
to determine what their postwar policies 
will be. It is possible that these nations 
might be forced to decisions which would 
make a world organization more difficult. 
And, finally, by establishing the United 
Nations organization now, we would avoid 
the danger of postwar fatigue and reac- 
tion wrecking our plans. 


Lola Maverick Lloyd 


Chicago, Ill.; Chairman, Campaign for 
World Government, 
answers: (by telegraph) 
We favor the authoritative announce- 
ment now of American leadership in or- 
ganizing, as soon as possible, a council of 
all nations to draw up a world cohstitu- 
tion for the civil administration of world 
affairs such as international commerce, 
communications and transportation. 


Philip Marshall Brown 


Washington, D.C.; President, The Ameri- 
can Peace Society, 


answers: 

A world council of nations should not 
be formed until victory has been won and 
duly consolidated. Unity among the Unit- 
ed Nations can be preserved only with 
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difficulty. A world council of nations might 
easily create serious disunity. The victori- 
ous nations must be trusted to make de- 
cisions affecting plans which 
should eventually include other “like- 
minded” nations. 

In the agreement 
should be sought for the establishment of 
a world council of nations at the earliest 
possible moment after peace shall have 
been restored. 


postwar 


meantime, general 


Frederick L. Schuman 


Williamstown, Mass.; Professor of Political 
Science, Williams College; Author of Books 
on War, Diplomacy, International Politics, 


answers: 

For more than two years the establish- 
ment of a political council of the United 
Nations has been urged by many forward- 
looking statesmen. Such a body, limited at 
first to the United States, Great Britain, 
the Soviet Union and China, would seem 
to be more than ever today an urgent 
necessity for the winning of the war and 
the peace. 
establishment until 
after the defeat of Germany will serve to 
postpone that defeat, to facilitate disunity 
among the major United Nations and to 
jeopardize the prospects of any durable 
world order. 


To postpone its 


Henry A. Atkinson 


New York, N.Y.; General Secretary, The 
Church Peace Union, 


answers: 

I heartily favor the establishment of a 
council of nations at the earliest practical 
moment. Before the war ends the U.S. can 
facilitate creation of such a council by 
taking the lead in setting up an executive 
agency within the framework of the United 
_Nations, with power to co-ordinate all the 
existing machinery of the League of Na- 
tions, such as the International Labor 
Office and the World Court, together with 
the new agencies that have been recently 


created, such as UNRRA. 


Leslie J. Tompkins 
New York, N.Y.; Acting Chairman, The 


American Defense Society, Inc., 
answers: 

The United States is the greatest nation 
on earth. 

It should be our duty, therefore, to 
take immediate steps to bring about a 
world council in preparation for peace. 

The fact that we initiate a world coun- 
cil, however, must not be taken as an in- 
dication that we shall take upon ourselves 
the responsibility of healing the world’s 
sores. There is a limit to what we can do, 
and one of the important phases of the 
world council will be to define those limi- 
tations. 
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Marines leap to the attack. News cameramen advance 
with them, recording the action. And, in short hours, 
those precious pictures are telling their thrilling story to 
America’s newspaper readers. 


For a new electronic device, a development by Sylvania 
engineers, makes it possible to short-wave news pic- 
tures to any part of the world. The blacks, grays and 
whites of a photograph are broadcast in the usual man- 
ner as an audible signal, varying in strength with the 
shading of the picture. Thousands of sea- and land-miles 
away, the electron recorder tube hears the picture and 
reproduces it, line by line, on sensitized paper. Result: 
higher quality pictures, quicker transmission than for- 
merly possible over news-cluttered commercial radio 
circuits. 


Another advance in wartime communication, this newest 
gift of the science of electronics. And, like multiple 
electronic discoveries still veiled in the secrecy of war, 
another scientific accomplishment ready to serve wider 
uses in the peace to come. Good reason why we at 
Sylvania, working with light and sound, amplifiers of 
human sight and hearing, strive to hold our work to the 
highest standard anywhere known. 


SYLVANIA ELECTRIC PRODUCTS INC. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 500 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


MAKERS OF FLUORESCENT LAMPS, FIXTURES AND ACCESSORIES, INCANDESCENT LAMPS, RADIO TUBES, CATHODE RAY TUBES, ELECTRONIC DEVICES 


BUY WAR BONDS PERFORMANCE PICTURE . . . Sylvania Fluorescent 
Lamps and Equipment lighting the victory march of 

cs f American industry. Sylvania Incandescent Lamps 
Pann yon | lighting the American home. Sylvania Radio Tubes 
program gets first coll | bringing information and entertainment to the 


on oll our products 


American family. All make a picture of that con- 
resources and skill } 


erie cement pant. pessuct performance symbolized by the 
Sylvania name. 
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Once the lens is in place, all work- 
ing parts are hermetically sealed in 
a Buna S synthetic rubber case; and 
that’s that. Not a drop of water can 
seep in. Small wonder this flashlight 
is approved for use on all ships at 
sea by the U.S. Coast Guard! 


Immediate delivery; but entire pro- 
duction is now restricted to War 
Orders. Procurement Officers should 
check with their regular wholesale 
sources or write us direct 





WAR-APPROVED FLASHLIGHTS IN 
RUBBER + METAL + PLASTIC 
2654 FLETCHER DRIVE - LOS ANGELES 26 








fa Labor 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. 


Employers now can get a preview of 
the that will 
plague them in a big way after demobili- 
zation of the armed forces begins. These 
problems concern partly the complications 
that will arise in rehiring veterans at their 
former or similar jobs, the rules for which 
now are clearly defined by Selective Serv- 


some of hiring problems 


ice. But they also concern the struggle 


that unions will make to maintain the 
large memberships built up during the 


war, the rules for which are not so clear. 

Evidence is appearing that unions are 
going to demand an early showdown on 
that 
maintenance-of-union-member- 


questions involving veterans arise 
the 
ship contracts that 
by the War 
principal 
this: 


veteran 


under 
have been awarded 
Board. One of the 


needs clarifying is 


Labor 
that 
Is an employer required to fire a 


Issues 


who belonged to a union prior 
to entering the service, but who refuses 
to maintain his union membership afte: 
returning to his old job? 

Take this situation: A 


contract with a union calling for mainte- 


company has a 
nance of union membership. Under such 
a contract, workers in the plant must 
the and _ re- 
tain their union memberships for the life 
of the contract, though in most 
they may withdraw from the union with- 


become members of union 


cases 


in 15 days after the contract is signed. 
Some of the workers who failed to with- 
draw from the union are inducted into the 
Army. While in the Army they are not re- 
quired to pay dues, but, when they are 
discharged from the Army, the union con- 
them 
are subject to payment of dues. However, 
the men refuse to pay their dues. 


siders active union members who 


The union then demands that the com- 
pany fire the ex-soldiers on the ground 
that they have failed to maintain their 
union memberships under the terms of the 
The the 
ground that, under re-employment regu- 


contract. company refuses on 
lations of Selective Service, a veteran en- 
titled to his former job cannot be fired, 
except for cause, for one year. That raises 
the question of whether failure to main- 
tain union membership is sufficient cause. 
under the Selective Service Law, for firing 
an employe. Also involved is the question 
of whether a veteran can be compelled to 
join a union in a plant where a closed or 
union-shop contract is in effect. 

Unions are fearful that, if the courts 
uphold the employers in cases of this kind, 
other employers can use Selective Service 
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re-employment regulations to break unions 
in the struggle for jobs that will follow the 
war. Unless a showdown is reached soon 
on these and similar re-employment issues, 
many bitter employer-union disputes in- 
volving returning veterans are likely to 
arise the moment that real demobilization 
begins. Even though the War Labor Board 
ceases to order maintenance of member. 
ship after the war, many such provisions 
will remain in effect until existing cop- 
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GENERAL HERSHEY 


Policy for veteran re-employment 


tracts expire, so that the rehiring  prob- 
lems_ that maintenance-of-men- 
bership and closed-shop contracts will net 
end with the close of the war. Although 
WLB does not order closed shops, man 
contracts voluntarily — betwee! 
unions and employers carry provision for 


o with 


o 


signed 





this form of union security. 

While unions are disposed to protect th 
job rights of veterans, many serious prob 1 
conflict of these tw 
groups will face employers in the months 
ahead. Unless employers plan now to meel 
these problems, they are in for some reall} 
troublesome times after the war. 


lems involving a 


Re-employing veterans. Employes 
will profit by comparing their own vet 
erans’ re-employment policies with th 
policies laid down by Selective Servite, 
under the direction of Maj. Gen. Lems 
B. Hershey. They also will benefit } 
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MEMO NO. 1 FROM POMONA PUMP’S DATA BOOK 





N wer—and peace— pump 
i power is about as impor- 
tant to man as water itself. Wher- 
ever man exists there must be water. 
And wherever there’s water there 
must be some means of lifting and 
moving it. That's where pumps fit 
in... for pumps POWER water! 


over mountains to sup- 
ply cities. They feed wa- 
ter into the boilers of 
giant power plants... 
or through complex chemical op- 
erations... or through vital food 
processes. In short, pumps are one 
of the most basic requirements of 
modern civilization! 
So regardless of what you do or 
make, pumps probably play an im- 
portant part somewhere—and it's 
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wise to know some fundamental 
facts about pumps... 


They lift water up out of the earth 
to nourish crops. They push rivers 


FOR EXAMPLE, there is a great difference in pumps. This photo shows the 
same pumping job before and after a Pomona Pump took over. Note how 
far more compact, simple and efficient 

the Pomona is (/eft) compared with the 

previous installation (right). Even more 

important—the Pomona uses only % the 

power...yet delivers 3 times as much 

water! 


This to typical of the savings Pomonas 3 making 
wherever water to pumped - the wold over. 


2 © POMONA PuMPs ARE 


ADJUSTABLE. No need to 
adjust pump capacities by 
wasteful throttling of flow. 
Pomona capacities are 
adjustable to require- 
ments, with proportionate 
savings in power! 

There are many other Po- 


mona advantages. Send 
descriptive literature. ss 


Pumps are one of 

, the many types o 
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WHERE COLD MEANS 


LIFE ITSELF 


Nicut and day, American fighting 


men stand guard over the equipment 
that may swing the balance between 
life and death in tropical warfare. 
One of their first tasks, when they 
land on a new Pacific island base, is 
to haul a “Caterpillar” Diesel Elec- 
tric Set ashore and hook it up to a 
rough-and-ready refrigerating plant, 
housed in a corrugated iron hut. 
Precious things go into that cold 
There are flasks of life- 


saving blood plasma, serums and anti- 


chamber. 


toxins for the treatment of wounds, 
drugs and perishable foods. All re- 
quire low temperatures if they are to 
be kept from spoiling in a climate 
where the thermometer climbs far 
above the 100 mark. 

Day after day, month after month, 
the dependable “Caterpillar” Diesel 





Engine purrs away, running with a 
minimum of attention. Unfailingly, 
it generates the power that keeps per- 
ishable supplies and fresh foods at 
the proper degree of cold. 

This use of “Caterpillar” Diesel 
equipment is another example of the 
workpower that fights on the side of 
the Allies wherever the battle lines 
are drawn. In the hands of our U. S. 
Engineers and Seabees, “Caterpillar” 
Diesel Tractors, Motor Graders, En- 
gines and Electric Sets are doing hun- 
dreds of war jobs faster and more 
efficiently than our enemies ever 
dreamed they could be done. 

They are saving lives and saving 
time, helping to protect our boys, 
helping to turn the tide against the 
aggressor nations. 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., PEORIA, ILL. 


CATERPILLAR DIESEL 


Ree. U.S. PAT. OFF 
- 


to. TO WIN THE WAR: WORK—FIGHT—BUY MORE WAR BONDS! 











comparing their own policies. with the re. 
hiring policies of other employers. 4 
recent survey of a number of large in. 
dustrial plants provides an opportunity 
for such a comparison. The survey, con- 
ducted by the Bureau of National A ffairs, 
shows the following: 

Over-all hiring. Thirteen per cent of 
the employers replying to the survey 
would be required to re-employ mor 
servicemen than the total of their entire 
working force before the draft law be. 
came operative. To comply with the legal 
requirement that every veteran is ep- 
titled to get back his old or a similar job, 
these plants would have to discharge all 
present veterans. The 
average firm would be compelled to dis. 
charge 23 per cent of current employes to 
make room for veterans, assuming’ that 
these continued after the war 
to employ as many workers as they nov 


employes except 


concerns 


employ, and assuming that all former em- 
ployes now in service apply for re-employ- 
ment. 

Men vs. women workers. Approximate- 
ly 67 per cent of the companies have no 
policy on postwar employment of workers 
by groups, such as married women, single 
women, fathers, handicapped workers, ete. 
However, many of the concerns that haye 
policies for hiring by groups are plan 
ning to give preference to men. Some go 
so far as to say they will replace all won- 
en with men, others plan to displace all 
married women, while some will let out 
only women who hold men’s jobs. 

Changes in jobs. There are indications 
that many employers have failed to plan 
for re-employment of veterans whose jobs 
have been abolished or reduced in impor- 
tance. About 28 per cent say they will tn 
to find jobs of equal status and pay for 
returning employes, which is all that the 
law requires. A few employers appear to 
assume that their obligation to rehire vel- 
erans disappears if the jobs formerly hell 
are gone and if similar jobs do not exist 
but many indicate a willingness to makt 
room for returning veterans whose former 
jobs have been wiped out. 

Temporary workers. Employers general: 
ly recognize an obligation to employ ten: 
porary workers now in_ the _ service, 
whenever possible, although the draft law 
exempts temporary workers from re 
employment benefits. Selective Service has 
written some rough definitions of wha! 
constitutes a temporary position, but. 
whenever this issue is in dispute, final de 
cision will rest with the courts. 

Benefits beyond the law. Under the 
draft act, a veteran is not entitled to his 
old job unless he applies for it within 4 
days after his discharge. A few employer 
are going beyond the law to extend this 
period to 60 days, but the majority ha 
made no provision for an extension. 

Up to now, Selective Service has had 
few cases of noncompliance with its re 
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Mama has decided that her two 


young men _ should 


other. 


meet each 


And he’s off to see his daddy— 
for the first time! 


We may not be able to give them 
the kind of ride we'd like to. 
Trains will be crowded. Some 
coaches may not be as comfort- 
able and convenient as our best 
equipment. They may have to 
wait on sidings as troop and mu- 
nitions trains get the right of way. 


But service men end their rela- 


tives are good soldiers. They take 
inconveniences in their stride, un- 
derstanding that the railroads are 
doing the best they can to bring 
them together. 


With traffic so heavy, the rail- 
roads cannot always maintain all 
their prewar standards. But they 








are keeping their dates with con- 
voys, and fighting all the emergen- 
cies that go with the world’s big- 
gest transportation job. They’re 
working as they have never 
and are deter- 
mined to do their level best to 


help get the job done, and done 


worked before 


as speedily as possible. 


ASSOCIATION OF 


IMERICAN RAILROADS 


ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 


« 























ig Millions of Horses 


4 
a y 
hod A 
ge 2 '4 wieenagg renee 


fy “hed The thousands of horses 
' locked up in each giant 
aircraft engine are always available because they have been 
first led to water. 





Clayton Dynamometers have revolutionized the testing of new, 
rebuilt and overhauled engines, through their unique method 
of harnessing water to provide laboratory-accurate measure- 
ment of horse power. They have made it practical to determine 
quickly and accurately the condition of every engine. 


All types of internal combustion engines are now tested on 
Clayton Hydraulic Dynamometers. Light-weight self-con- 
trolled equipment checks tanks and trucks overseas... pro- 
duction plant models test marine diesels, engines for tanks, 
aircraft power plants. Clayton Dynamometers are built with 
a minimum of critical materials, are simple to operate and 
greatly reduce the cost and bulk of testing equipment. The 
complete line includes models from 50 to 4000 hp. capacity. 
After the war, they will again be available to improve per- 
formance of automotive and industrial power plants. 


Other Clayton products serving the Armed Forces are Kerrick Kleaners 
. + Kerrick Cleaning Kompounds...Clayton Steam Generators ...Clayton 
Boring Bars and Bar Holders, and Clayton Hydraulic Liquid Control Valves 











ALHAMBRA 


MANUFACTURING CO. CALIFORNIA 














employment rules, but the problem gf 
rehiring is to become increasingly trouble. 
some as more veterans return to civilian 
life. The employer with a plan that folloy; 
closely the rules laid down by Seleetiye 
Service will face fewer troubles than on 
who tries to solve each problem as it arises, 
























Mr. Leiserson’s resignation. Ther 
is more than meets the eye in the out. 
wardly cordial exchange of correspondence 
between President Roosevelt and Willian 
M. Leiserson, announcing the _ latter’ 
resignation as chairman of the Nationa 
Mediation Board. Mr. Leiserson’s lette 
didn’t say so, but it is well known that 
he has long been at odds with the Ad. 
ministration over wartime labor relations. 

What particularly disturbed Mr. Leiser. 
son was the manner in which the White 
House by-passed the Mediation Board in 
the 1943 railway labor dispute which re. 
sulted in Government seizure of the rail. 




































—Press Assoc, 
WILLIAM LEISERSON 
. more than meets the eye 
Ayi 
roads to avert a threatened strike. Mr hits 
Leiserson believed that the Mediation 
Board, if left alone, could have settled the 
dispute without threat of a strike. In his 
view, methods used by James F. Byrnes, 
as Director of War Mobilization, and Fred 
M. Vinson, as Director of Economic Sta- 
bilization, were responsible for the tangled 
situation that resulted from efforts to ar 
rive at a wage settlement that would fal 
within the wage-stabilization limits. 
Mr. Leiserson has long been critical of 
the system of divided responsibility overg tte 
labor relations that has existed in Govert- 
the war. 
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Montgomery Ward. President 
Roosevelt soon may find himself manet 
vered into a position where, to be consist 
ent, he again will have to order Govern 
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Keeping a Jeep “out of hot water’’... 
"Turning on the heat” for a Refrigerator 


A yeep absorbs terrific punishment as it 
hits the high spots and jolts to earth. It 
could be in trouble all the time if its bolts 
and nuts didn’t hang on to each other 
with bull-dog tenacity. 

A refrigerator moving along an assem- 
bly line could bottle-neck at crucial points 
if its bolts and nuts didn’t fit together 
easily and tighten quickly. 

For strength that survives the stresses 
of shock, vibration and pull . . . for accu- 


tate mating that speeds up assembly: 


standardize on RB&W fasteners. 

It’s not by accident that RB&W Em- 
pire products have found their way into 
so much of the nation’s farm machinery, 
power and transportation equipment, 
home appliances, construction equipment 
and furniture, Their acceptance is the re- 
sult of 99 years of purposeful planning... 
99 years of relentless effort to develop 
equipment and processes for improving 
fastener properties .. . perfecting auto- 
matic cold heading and cold punching... 











creating new thread-forming techniques. 
And new developments on the way will 
‘RB&W” on 


your order means a step forward toward 


give further reasons why 


stronger products and faster assembly. 


RBc:W 


Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt and Nut Compony. 
Factories at: Port Chester, N. Y., Coraopolis, Po., Rock 
Falls, Il. Sales offices at: Philadelphia, Detroit Chicago, 
Chattanooga, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle 

















waste 


info weapons 


Why the transformer? It's a 
symbol of electric power . . . a re- 
minder to conserve electricity as 
a means of fighting waste. 

Is there a shortage of power? 
Not of generating capacity, as 
such. But needless use of current 
wastes the tight fue/s which pro- 
duce a lot of electricity —coal, oil 
and natural gas. Furthermore, it 
consumes critical copper and 
tungsten ... burdens transporta- 
tion .. . aggravates the manpower 
shortage. 

Like individuals, indus- 
tries must conserve re- 
sources of all kinds, so our 
fighting forces will have 



















































more. Above, for example, you 
see the economical way to handle 
heavy equipment. Here Yellow 
Strand Preformed Wire Rope 
and Yellow Strand Braided Safety 
Slings team up to move a costly 
transformer. Each brings tough- 
ness and endurance to the job, 
due to Yellow Strand’s specially- 
drawn steel wires. Each contrib- 
utes time-saving flexibility — 
through preforming in the rope 
and patented braiding in the slings. 

Smooth, labor-saving 
lifts help Uncle Sam and 
help you to carry the war 
load. Callon B&B engineers 
for wire rope assistance. 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. Louis 


Branches; New York, Chicago, Houston, Portland, Seattle. Factories: St. Louis, Seattle, Peoria 


YELLOW 
STRAND 


PREFORMED WIRE ROPE « BRAIDED SAFETY SLINGS 








ment seizure of the Chicago properties of 
Montgomery Ward & Co. This course 
would seem to be his only out unless the 
company does an unexpected about-face in 
its attitude toward renewing its labor 
contract with a CIO union. 

As matters now stand: The War Labor 
Board has ordered the company to extend 
the contract pending negotiations of a new 
one. Sewell L. Avery, head of the company 
has indicated that Ward’s will refuse to 
comply, just as it refused to comply with 
a similar order prior to the original seizure, 
The union involved—CI1O’s United Retail. 
Wholesale & Department Store Employes of 
America—can be expected to call another 
strike unless its relations with the map- 
agement take a sudden turn for the better, 
a situation that now appears unlikely. 

The showdown may not come until the 
union again resorts to a strike. If that 
happens, the War Labor Board will have 
no other recourse than to refer the matter 
to the President, who can only repeat his 
previous procedure. That was to order the 








—Harris & Ewing 
SEWELL AVERY 


. another seizure? 


workers to return to their jobs and Ward’ 
to comply with WLB’s directive. If the 
company refuses, Mr. Roosevelt can be 
expected to order seizure. And, if the plant 
is seized again, it is not likely to be re 
turned until the dispute is settled. If the 
company continues its defiance of the 
WLB, that period of Government opera 
tion could continue for the duration. 


Strikes. Invasion of Europe brought a 
sudden reversal in the upward strike trend 
of recent weeks. From an average d 
around 30 a day during the last month, the 
number of strikes dropped to eight or nie 
a day by the end of invasion week. A cot- 
tinued decline is expected as strikes i0 
progress are settled. 
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Special Keport 


Drop expected in wages 
and employment. Further 
drains. on food supplies 


The invasion of Europe is pushing Amer- 
ican civilian life into a new phase. Ahead 
now lies a period of gradual but funda- 
mental changes in familiar wartime ways 
of living. These changes, for the most 
part, are to start the nation upon a slow 
return to normal peacetime habits and 
activities. They promise to affect jobs and 
income, production for war and for civil- 
ian use. They involve the draft and plans 
for the veterans’ return. The food supply, 
price and rationing controls, gasoline for 
the motorist and many other things are 
included. The new phase also has a pro- 
found meaning for the U.S. businessman. 

As the invasion advances and becomes 
firmly established, the changes are to be- 
gin. This could be in a matter of weeks. 
Then, as Germany’s final defeat becomes 
certain and ultimately is accomplished, the 
changes will be accelerated, even though 
the war with Japan continues. Many mili- 
tary men think Germany’s finish will come 
by the end of 1944. Hence, time for mak- 
ing readjustments might prove short, and 
it is well to know what to expect. 

To examine the outlook in detail: 

War boom. A successful invasion means, 
first of all, that the war boom at home is 
passing its peak and heading into a down- 
ward turn. Unless a long-drawn-out strug- 
gle unexpectedly develops, war production 
is to be cut, and war production, with full 
employment at high wages, has been the 
boom’s principal basis. The production 
cuts are to begin when Allied forces are 
planted firmly on the Continent. After 
the defeat of Germany, the output of 
ships, ordnance and miscellaneous Army 
equipment is to slashed deeply, and even 
aircraft seem to be in for a 25 per cent 
reduction. In all, war production is sched- 
uled to drop from about $70,000,000,000 
this year to about $40,000,000,000 in 1945. 

Men out of work, With war orders 
slackening, the prospect is that there will 
be unemployment to some degree. Officials 
expect man power to be in surplus by the 
end of the year, whether Germany is beat- 
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(This article represents the result of an 
extensive research on a topic of out- 


standing importance in National Affairs.) 


HOME FRONT: HOW INVASION 
WILL AFFECT CIVILIAN LIFE 


Outlook for Gradual Release of Men and Material for Nonwar Output 


en by that time or not. After the German 
collapse, the number of jobless will be in- 
creased. Cutbacks are geographically hap- 
hazard, and the outlook is for developing 
islands of unemployment in otherwise busy 
industrial areas. The idea of special federal 
unemployment insurance for displaced war 
workers has failed to catch on. However, 





the established State-by-State unemploy- 
ment insurance system remains to cushion 
the cutbacks. 

Wages. For those who still have jobs, 
the prospect generally is less pay. Over- 
time already is disappearing in some lines 
of war work. The work week is shortening. 
This trend is to be speeded and broadened 


—Boeing photo 
TIME CARDS IN THE SHADOW OF WAR PRODUCTION 
. . some history is being written far from battle lines 
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¢ Up where sky 
and earth meet, 










the skilled mountain 

soldier stakes his 

life on a line. It is his 

life line ... his link with 
safety. 

¢ In the grim job of winning this 

war, the lines of supply are liter- 

ally the life lines of our armed forces 

throughout the world. Eight tons of 

weapons, supplies and food must go over- 


Ay seas with every soldier. Another ton must 
ta * be sent to him each month to keep him going. 
a e Today, hundreds of thousands of American 
a fighting men are on the attack. Vast quantities 
of fighting equipment and supplies, which our 
, 4 forces must have for successful invasion, are being 
“— continuously massed at strategic bases. To them the 

life line of supply carries the blood of life. 
3 ¢ Their life line of supply starts here at home on the 
’ : American railroads. In thousands of trains, the railroads 


are moving everything needed to ports to fill the ships of great 
convoys — the life line that stretches across the sea. 

¢ The job of supply grows bigger and bigger. It is a job that 
demands long range, minute planning, precision timing, nth degree 
coordination of railroads with ships. The job is being done — 
efficiently. 
¢ The Norfolk and Western Railway is proud that it is a strong link 
in the life line that is supplying and will maintain our fighters in their 
supreme effort, which will bring complete Victory. 


NORFOLK, and WESTERN 


ONE OF AMERICA’S RAILROADS .. 





. BE UNITED FOR vicToRY/ 
BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


in the months to come and widely stepped 
up after the European victory. Hourly 
wage rates are expected to remain whiere 
they are, because of union insistence and 
Administration policy, but the worker's 
weekly total will be smaller. 

Strikes. A minimum of strikes is looked 
for in the immediate period. Labor is not 
anxious to take the blame for any invasion 
reverses. But, as the assault moves into its 
final, successful phases and worker income 
diminishes, the strike wave might be re 
sumed. After Germany is defeated, many 
persons expect a flare-up of strikes. 

Taxes, Taxes now are at their peak. The 
small increases made for some by the new 
tax-simplification law apparently are to be 
the last. Reductions, however, are to be 
slow in coming. The present idea is that 
there should be no cuts in taxes until after 
both Germany and Japan have capitulated, 

Business conditions. All this, econo- 
mists say, adds up to the gradual develop- 
ment of a spotty business situation, with 
depressed conditions in localities where the 
cutbacks hit hardest. One view is that gen- 
eral business activity will decline in nearly 
the same proportion as war production. 
But many of the outward appearances of 
a full-fledged war boom are expected to 
continue until after Japan surrenders. 

Contract termination. A bill approved 
by the services and generally by business 
for the termination of contracts has been 
passed by the Senate, but is snarled up in 
the House. It provides for quick settle- 
ments, without a preaudit, for the removal 
of Government property that may be clut- 
tering the plants, and for quickly available 
loans to tide industry over the reconver- 
sion period. 

For the present, the Army is proceeding 
on its own. When contracts are terminat- 
ed, full contract price is paid for finished 
products and cost plus up to 6 per cent on 
partly finished items. The Army also has 
power to guarantee reconversion loans. 

The draft. The draft now is tapering off. 
The Army is taking men largely to provide 
replacements for battle casualties. If losses 
continue to fall below estimates, the 
Army’s need will be reduced accordingly. 
With Germany conquered, the draft is 
scheduled to i sr except, perhaps, 
for manning the Navy’s still-growing fleet. 

Demobilization. The veterans will start 
coming home after the victory in Europe. 
Estimates are that the size of the Army 
then will be reduced by from 2,500,000 to 
3,000,000 men. Demobilization policy has 
not been clarified fully, but the trend is 
toward giving first releases to men who 
have been in the service longest, and dis- 
charging older men with dependents next. 

Jobs for veterans. The veteran is en- 
titled to his old job back, if he wants it 
and it is reasonably possible for the em- 
ployer to reinstate him. But a controversy 
is developing as to what the employer rea- 
sonably can do, Some companies say it 
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AR OR PEACE, it won’t 

make much difference, 
you'll always want the lowest 
cost, the fastest time, the 
greatest accuracy possible in 
keeping office records. It’s 
fundamentals like these that 
have put Cardineer in hun- 
dreds of plants where instant 
information must be at the 
finger tips of the operator. 
Portable, compact, simple, 
Cardineer offers a proven 
Cardineer's speed, way to build record-keeping 
accessibility and mobility offer many 
advantages to busy sales departments 


now, against the day when 
costs and speed become even 
more important. 


Cardineer holds 6000 cards 
for quick posting or instant 
reference. No eye-strain —no 
fatigue — work centered at 
desk. Comes in four models. 
Now or Jater, Cardineer steps 
up results two to three times 
over old methods. Order today. 
Ready for immediate delivery. 


DIEBOLD INCORPORATED 


Canton 2, Ohio 


Cardineer’s faster find- 
ing and posting meet the cost depart- 
ment’s need for speed and accuracy 





DIEBOLD ARMOR 
, FOR AMERICAS | 
* samen Forces * 





CARDINEER 
Rotary Files 


TRA-DEX FLEX-SITE 
Vertical Visible-Files Visible Book 
READY FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
able when victory comes —Sotes 


Money Chests; Electric Rekordesk Sofes; Bonk Voults; Office Accessories 


Fe a ea A OR 








Cardineer 
saves space, speeds reference and 
posting—increases productive time 





Cardineer 
record-keeping assures more effi- 
cient purchasing — more efficient 

stock control 


Cun FILES 


ASK FOR YOURS 


Booklets in time-money saving ore 


free as follows; check and pin on your 


ories Costs 


Piantand Equip 








LINCOLN VISION 


is today’s reality! 


connecting coast with coast. Railroad trains speeding 
goods and people to and from the country’s farthest outposts. That 
was the national development Abraham Lincoln, with sure vision, 
foresaw when he signed the Pacific Railway Bill, July 1, 1862. 
In 1869, four years after his death, the Golden Spike was driven 
in Utah which united the first transcontinental tracks. There, the 
fast, personalized shipping service initiated in New England in 
1839 became a national reality by railroad. 

Today, Railway Express is serving the country’s shipping needs 
via 230,000 miles of railroads plus motor lines, waterways and 
the nation’s commercial airlines. The goods now are mostly war 
materiel. In peace time they will again encompass every con- 
ceivable personal item as well as the products of industry and 
agriculture. 

You can help us carry our share of America’s war 
time shipping load and serve you better by doing two 
simple things: Pack your shipments securely . . . ad- 
dress them clearly. Our century of experience proves 
that ‘‘a shipment started right is half-way there!”’ 
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EXPRESS) 
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NATION-WIDE 











RAIL-AIR SERVICE 








will be necessary to discharge thousands 
of their present workers to make room for 
the men who left to enter the services. 

Price and rationing controls. There 
seems to be general agreement that price 
and rationing controls will be needed for 
some time, that in some degree they may 
be extended into the peacetime era. It 
seems unlikely that Congress will insist 
on any real easing of these controls now, 
As the war boom settles down, a need, 
in fact, may arise for controls to keep 
prices from falling too rapidly. 

Food supply. The liberation of Europe 
means an increase in demand for food 
abroad. At first, the destitute world 
will be fed from huge food stocks accumu- 
lated for that purpose by the Army. As 
these stocks diminish, increased shipments 
from America are to be demanded. The 
drain will be eased after the European 
harvest in the autumn of 1945. 

Farm outlook. The prosperity wave in 
agriculture now is showing signs of level- 
ing off. Food supply is to continue short of 
demand for some months to come, but 





—Harris & Ewing 
WPB CHIEF DONALD NELSON 


... fewer Nazis, more autos 


some economists look for a drop in prices 
in anticipation of the time when food will 
pass from scarcity to surplus. However, 
the Government has guaranteed 90 per 
cent of parity on a long list of crops for 
two years after the war. 

Travel. Travel now is at a peak, with no 
real letup in sight until some time after 
the defeat of Germany. For the present, 
the Office of Defense Transportation says 
organized troop travel still is large. In ad- 
dition, as casualties arrive from Europe, 
they are to be given first call on transpor- 
tation facilities to hospitals, convalescent 
centers or their homes. Otherwise, travel 
rationing still is not contemplated. 

Gasoline. Gasoline supplies in the East 
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How Bonds can help finish today’s job, 
provide tomorrow’s jobs 


When you’re asked to invest in more bonds, remem- 
ber these dollars fight for you. 


1. They fight for national security on the 
battle-fronts by giving our men food, 
guns, tanks, planes, ships and muni- 
tions 


They help hold prices down today by 
keeping dangerous surplus money out 
of circulation... 

They build up the purchasing power 
that will be needed to help industry 
provide jobs in the transition period. 


Remember, these are the jobs 
for you and especially for 
they’re protecting your 
protecting theirs. 


BUY AND HOLD FIFTH WAR LOAN BONDS 
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Nickel, too, protects lives today, livelihoods tomorrow 


Today the gun he fires is a better gun, the ship he 
sails is a better ship—because of Nickel. 


Nickel added to steel and other metals gives them 
greater strength, toughness, and resistance to corro- 
sion—helps to make our fighting equipment worthy 
of our fighting men. 


Nickel will again be used for its peacetime purpose 
—helping other metals improve the peacetime prod- 
ucts you will buy with your war bond savings—the 
products that mean jobs and prosperity. 

Today, manufacturers with problems involving 
metals are invited to consult our technical staff. 


age 
; 
z The International N ICKE Y ] , Company, Inc. 
hii New York, N.Y. 
: Worild’s largest miners, smelters and rejiners of Nicke Land d Platinum metals 
. i} «sole producers of MONEL... producers of other high- Nickel alloys 
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Postwar Markets of the Orient 








“At the STRATEGIC DISTRIBUTION CENTER of the INDUSTRIAL 
NEW WEST, the most favorable location for low-cost distribution . . . 
by rail, by air, by water, by highway. 





“You see, Metropolitan Oakland Area is the western terminus of three 
transcontinental railway systems. And it is served by transcontinental 
airlines which are planning greatly expanded service after the war. 
This will be a big peacetime center for air freight to all parts of the 
Orient... and the World. 


“This fastest growing industrial center is also a world port, with 
deep-water harbors and conerete and steel terminals and warehouses 
unexcelled in the West. Postwar trade with the Orient will provide 
an enormous outlet for your goods. 


‘As terminus of many contract and common carrier truck lines, Met- 
ropolitan Oakland Area is erates well qualified to serve your 
company by distribution over the Coast’s 27,000 miles of surfaced 
highways. Terminus, too, of four transcontinental bus lines.” 


From many other standpoints Metropolitan Oakland 


you are working on West Coast peacetime plans, tell 
us your requirements and we will submit, without ex- 
pense to you, a Confidential Special Survey compiled 
especially to fit your operation. It will pay to have all 
the preliminaries settled so you can let contracts for 
your new plant as soon as the war is over. 
Our free booklet, Fucis and Figures, gives a brief out- 
line of the highspots of the Metropolitan Oakland 
Area story. May we send you a copy? 
METROPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA 
390 Chamber of Commerce Building 
Oakland 12, California 
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ALAMEDA * ALBANY 
BERKELEY - EMERYVILLE 
HAYWARD * LIVERMORE 
OAKLAND - PIEDMONT 
PLEASANTON - SAN LEANDRO 
RURAL COMMUNITIES 

OF ALAMEDA COUNTY 
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Mainland Gateway to the 


The NATURAL Industrial Center of the NEW West 


Area is the ideal location for your western om If 


are to continue tight so long as the Euro- 
pean fighting lasts. After that, the shortage 
is expected to shift to the Pacific Coast, as 
the war with Japan enters a more inten- 
sive stage. 

Fuel. Victory in Europe also will ease 
the fuel oil situation in the Eastern area, 
Coal is to become more plentiful, too, as 
industrial demands for that fuel decline. 

Goods for the civilian. War production 
cutbacks will release man power, materials 
and factory facilities for the manufacture 
of many articles that the civilian has been 
doing without. The War Production Board 
already is organizing to bring the men, 
materials and machinery together for that 
purpose. Inevitably, it expects difficulties 
and dislocations. The change-over will not 
be made smoothly in all cases. But general 
opinion is that many plants can turn with 
relative ease to making civilian products, 
The consequent outlook: 

Automobiles, refrigerators and the like. 
Automobiles, refrigerators, washing ma- 
chines and other consumer .durables are 
scheduled to be in production by spring 
or early summer of next year, Donald 
M. Nelson, WPB chairman, already has 
told the automobile industry when WPB 
thinks it will be able to resume production. 
Indications are that the start will be made 
when Germany is defeated. 

Miscellaneous civilian items. Plants that 
have been making thousands of ordinary 
peacetime articles for use by the Army 
simply will divert their production into 
civilian channels when Army needs de- 
cline. Many plants have been making 
civilian articles in limited quantities and 
will be permitted to increase their output. 

Clothing and shoes. As Army require- 
ments subside, better quality, greater va- 
riety of style and increased output will 
come back into clothing and shoes. 

Home building. The present ban on 
private home building may be lifted quick- 
ly when Germany gives in, but a lumber 
shortage will be a continuing obstacle. 

Total effect. These details make it plain 
that the invasion has a many-sided mean- 
ing for civilians the nation over. As the 
weeks and months pass, the effect of this 
turn of history will be felt imereasingly. 
and far from the battle limes. 


Game Jevestent Rist 


Commen Steck, Dividend 











A quarterly dividend of 60 cents per share in cash 
has been declared on the Common Stock of 
COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT TRUST 
CORPORATION, payable July 1, 1944, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
June 10, 1944. The transfer books will not 
lose. Checks will be mailed. 


JOHN I. SNYDER, Treasurer. 


May 25, 1944. 
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Finance lWVaekk 


Use of Money 
In Freed France: 
Italy as Lesson 


Some of the 


Allies 


invasion 


lessons that the 
learned from experiences with 
money in North Africa and Italy are to be 
applied as the invasion of Europe proceeds. 

Two evils have beset the invaders’ eco- 
nomie efforts in the past, though the mone- 
tary system used was designed to ease both. 

Inflation. The Allies have not been suc- 
cessful so far in preventing inflationary 
movements in the wake of their armies, 
but they think they are learning. One les- 
son: Give soldiers less money to throw 
around. 

Confusion. Old currencies of the occu- 
pied country and Nazi issues must be 
mopped up as the new invasion currency is 
fed out. Co-operation of French local au- 
thorities should help to keep down the con- 
fusion that has surrounded use of invasion 
money elsewhere. The French also have 
tried out in Corsica the pattern now being 
followed on the mainland. 

Two problems still to be faced: 

Redemption. U.S. and Britain, and per- 
haps France in part, must redeem inva- 
with their own gold or 
currencies, for the moneys are being used 
to buy goods and services at established 
exchange rates. Congress has authorized 
no such procedure, and may balk at it. 
The Treasury, however, is reported to 
have redemption funds earmarked. Occu- 
pied countries may have to meet such 
costs in the end by recognizing and re- 
deeming the new money. 

Deflation. Troubles may be piling up 
for the Allied countries when this fiat 
money has to be withdrawn, with possible 
deflationary effect. 

Soldiers going into France carry a new 
currency, printed and minted by the 
Treasury. It is based upon a franc valued 
at two cents in American exchange. Each 
soldier started out with $4 worth of the 
invasion money. This money is issued in 


sion moneys 


several types of bills, but in only one coin, 
a two-franc piece, in size between our 
quarter and half dollar. 

Economic troubles of the Allies in North 
Africa and Italy, bad as they have been 
and burdensome as they have proved to be 
to the civilian populations, are nothing to 
the situation ahead in France, a country 
long divorced from any free economic sys- 
tem. 

Nazi looting has stripped away men and 
materials, goods and services, and left a na- 
tioa prostrate, with this financial structure: 

Note circulation. At the end of 1939, 
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ITLER’S exit will be the best news 
in a lifetime ... but for some, bad 


news will follow Germany’s surrender. 


Many companies whose credit seem- 
ed beyond question may suddenly find 
themselves unable to pay what they owe. 
And right there is a demonstration of 
why your business needs American 
Credit Insurance now... to protect 
you against sudden changes which 
can affect your customers’ ability 


to pay after shipments are made. 


American Credit Insurance guaran- 
tees payment of your accounts receiv- 
able. It guarantees, for the uncertain 
future, that abnormal and unpredict- 
able credit losses will not impair your 
working capital...or your credit... 
or your profits. In short, it gives you 


certainty in place of uncertainty. 


| 5} Your ) 

AMERICAN 
CREDIT INDEMNITY 

COMPANY 


OF New YORK 
eG 2 
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When Hitler steps down 
will your Credit Losses step up? 


Your credit manager investigates, 
appraises and controls credits on all 
accounts as usual. American Credit 
Insurance supplements his work and 
fortifies his judgment ...by protect- 
ing you against credit losses caused by 
developments after (or undiscovered 


before) goods are shipped. 


Manufacturers and jobbers in over 
150 lines of business carry American 
Credit Insurance. You need it too. For 
further information, write for our book- 
let, “The A-B-C of Credit Insurance.” 
Address: Dept. 44, American Credit 
Indemnity Co. of N.Y., First National 
Bank Building, Baltimore-2, Md. 


President 


American 


Credit Insurance 


Pays You When 


Your Customers Can’t 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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On June 15, 1904, about 1000 people lost 
their lives when the General Slocum, an excursion 
steamer, caught fire going up New York’s East 
River. Shocked bythis disaster,the nation took new 
steps to eliminate its worst fire hazards, residential 


and factory as well as marine—a course of action 
which leading insurance companies like those in 
Fire Association Group, were then and are now 
actively campaigning for, and which has produced 
the lowest-cost property insurance in all history. 





Another War Bond Won't Break You— 


1944—JUNE hath 30 days Will Help Break Festung Europa! 
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1—Th.— 1660, Mary Dyer, Quaker, hanged in Boston. 
ASTRONOMICAL 2—Fr. — 1851, Maine prohibition law enacted. 

J 3—Sa. — 1937, Duke of Windsor marricd Mrs. Simpson. 
CALCULATIONS 4—Su.— 1916, Brandeis made Assoc. Jus. Supreme Pe 
EASTERN STANDARD TIME] 5—M.— 1851, Ist chap. “Uncle Tom’s Cabin’’ published. 

6—Tu.— «a Full Moon, 1:58 P.M., E. S.T. 
yong | Latitude +30° | Latitude+35°] 7—W.— = 1942, Kiska occupied by Jap forces. 
1 |"5:00" 6:56 \"4:47 | 7.08 | 8—Th.— 1861, state of war between Texas—Fed. Govt. 
i$ | 4:59 6:59 ‘ 46 zit 9—Fr. — 1911, death of Carry Nation, Kansas crusader. 
16 | 4:58 7:02 | 4.43 | 7:16 | LO—Sa. — 1940, Italy entered war against Allies. 
21 | 4:59 7:04 | 4:46 | 7:17 | 11—Su.— Make sure all improvements or additions to 
26 5:00 | 7:05 | 4:47 7:18 your property are insured. 
song | Latitude +40" Latitude +45°1 12—M. — 1775, Ist Navy battle of Revolution. 
L | 4:33) 7:22 | 4:17 |'7:39 | 13—Tu.— ¢ Last Quarter, 10:56 A.M., E. S.T. 
os | Sar | Sam | aus | 7431 14—W.— < 1934, Hitler met Mussolini for first time. 
16 | 4:30 | 7:31 | 4:13 | 7:49 | 15—Th.— 1943, $200,000 refinery fire, Olcum, Calif. 
4 : 4 en Hen Ae 16—Fr. — Inwartime, it’s wiseto have your Agentor Broker 
ae ee ae * review your property insurance regularly. 
JUNE “oon. MOON Moon -woon-| 17—Sa, — 1579, Francis Drake landed on Calif. coast. 
1 | 2:1 | 153 | 2412 | 156 | 18—Su.— FATHER’S DAY. 
: 4:08 | 2:08 | act | 2:51 | 19M. — 1867, execution of Maximilian—in Mexico. 
5 | 5:58 | 4:13 | 6:18 | 3:56 
7 | 8:00 | 5:45 | 8:55 | 5:22 > - New Moon, 12:00 Noon, E. S. T. 
1y lariae | ode eas | ob | 21—W. — — 1910, an anti-typhoid vaccine announced. 
13 |12:11 (11:57 /12:21 (11:50 | 22—Th.— 1851, 500 buildings lost in San Francisco’s 2nd 
4 Le = oa. _ big fire of ycar—2500 bldgs. lost in first. 
19 | 4:09 | 6:10 | 3:49 | 6:33 | 23—Fr. — 1722, Charleston, S. C., incorporated. 
4 yn 7 | 5 7. oom 24—Sa. — 1314, Battle of Bannockburn (ask any Scot). 
25 | 9:24 10:49 | 9:08 [11:02 | 25—Su.— 1842, outbreak of Dorr’s rebellion—in R.I. 
ad nee pn 1pg3 11:58 | 26—M. — Have you bought that War Bond? “<Back the 
- ——-— ~ Attack— Buy More Than Before!” 
thea rhosndlreciged yoy 27—Tu.— 1844, mob killed Jos. Smith, Mormon Icader. 
Sali, orkantrs Cant tainmin, | 28—W-— ) Firat Quarter, 12:27 P. M., E. S.T. 
Pacific Standard Time), decrease time | 29_—Th.— ©” 1864, Yoscmite Valley made a public park. 
standard meridian, or increase time four | 30—Fr. — 1900, Hoboken dock fire — damage to ships and 
ee other property estimated at $10,000,000. 








OBSERVATION for June: With the rise in re 
place in the last two or three years, it isn’t safe to assume your prop- 


erty insurance is adequate unless you’ve had it checked recently — 


placement prices that has taken 





and checked by an expert. 


MORAL for June: See your Agent or Broker today! 


NSURANCE 


" property ! iie-Marine 


Fire-AuromoP 


FIRE ASSOCIATION GROUP 


2a ON 
EBA Lumbermen’s Insurance Company 
The Reliance Insurance Company i Philadelphia National Insurance Company 
PHILADELPHIA A PENNSYLVANIA 
"SYMBOL OF SECURITY SINCE 1817 







Fire Association of Philadelphia 
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the Bank of France had 151,000,000,009 
frances in circulation. This had risen 239 
per cent by the end of 1943, to 500,000, 
000,000 frances. 

Public debt. The French public debt 
was 445,000,000,000 franes at the end of 
1939. By May, 1948, it had risen 163 per 
cent, to 1,163,000,000,000. 

Two factors chiefly explain this expan- 
sion: 

Occupation costs. The Nazis withdrew 
cash, leaving the Bank of France to make 
up this through advances to the 
state. 

Clearing debt. The Nazis took away 
vastly larger amounts of goods than they 


cash 


exported to France, paying exporters in 

credits drawn on the Bank of France. 
The French National Committee of 

Liberation is determined to abolish the 


Vichy-Third Republic currency thus de- 
based. But it cannot be done overnight, 
even with local co-operation. And the na- 














tional debt cannot be repudiated merely 
because the nation was under German oc- 
cupation. 

A different currency has been used in 
each invasion area. There probably will be 
an increasing variety. 

North Africa. The Anglo-Americans car- 
ried “spearhead certificates” into North 
Africa. These were in the form of Ameri- 
can dollar bills and British pound notes, 
with special identifying markings such as 
a gold seal instead of a green one. Confu- 
sion of currencies, black markets in money 
and local inflation followed. 

Italy. In Sicily and Italy, an invasion 
lira was distributed, valued at one cent 
each. British, French and American ar- 
mies and navies are buying goods with it 
and paying off civilian workers. In Naples 
alone. some 45,000 civilians are said to be 
on the pay roll of the Allied Military Gov- 
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ernment. Germans meanwhile have shipped 
in lire of their own printing, adding to the 
inflation as they withdrew by taking away 
all movable goods. Then came American 
privates with money to spend, and Allied 
officers’ messes with their drain upon food 
of the countryside. 

all added up to grief and pain for a 
war-torn country and loss of prestige for 


the Allies. 


War Bonds. Pay-roll buyers of War 


Bonds are redeeming them at a growing 









rate. 

In May, total sale of War Bonds was 
$751,000,000, of which $624,000,000 went 
for Series E, two thirds of which are sold 
through pay-roll deductions. Redemptions 
for the month totaled $279,000,000, or 
37.2 per cent of current sales and two and 
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a half times those of a year ago. 

Monthly Treasury reports indicate that — | 
these redemptions are made in large part ' 
so that the owners can turn the cash back | —against spies 
into new bond purchases and therefore | 





it’s silence 


keep their buying records good without 





new Outlays of money. 

However, current expenses are account- 
ing for heavy redemptions too. There are 
big increases in bond redemptions around 
the Christmas shopping period and around 











the March 15 income tax dead line, as a ~ ‘ 
. HA KS hieves 
well as just before the Treasury opens a OX, inst troublemakers and ¥ 
new war loan drive. VPOXs% -osou : — FENCE 
In relation to total holdings, redemp- .*,4 it's cy 


tions still are not serious. A vear ago they 
were 0.5 per cent of outstanding bonds 
In May of this year, the comparison had 
risen to 0.8 per cent of the total out- | 
standing. | 
\lso, when buying of all Government is- 
sues is considered, the outlook becomes | 
better. Federal borrowing is draining off 
increasing amounts of money in circula- 


| . . ~ 

tion. Commercial banks. whose purchases Cyclone Is the world’s most widely used property protection fence 
of federal securities have the effect of in 
creasing money in circulation rather than [' you need fence, write us now And it’s not too early to plan for your 
taking it out, absorbed less than 30 pet about your requirements. If vou postwar needs. We suggest you send 
cent of Government securities in the early are making war goods and have the _ for our big 32-page book which de- 
months of 1944. | necessary priority, we can quickly — scribes 14 kinds of fence. It is packed 

Phe Fifth War Loan Drive, which seeks provide you with the Cyclone Fence, — with illustrations, specifications and 
$16,000,000,000 from nonbanking sources, window guards and wire mesh bar- valuable facts that will help you 
including $6,000,000,000 from individuals, riers you need to protect your plant. — select the proper type of fence, gates 
is expected to add to this trend. All signs We willr .ake complete recommenda- — and other protection materials. Mail 
point to the Treasury Department's tions and give you a free estimate. the coupon... no obligation. 
ability to finance the war without tap- 
ping banks. | CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION (amenican steer & wine company) 


Waukegan, Ill. - Branches in Principal Cities 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 


en CYCLONE FENCE 


GAS & ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION 


i. Maced af Eteicecn tes Clip this coupon—and send it to: 
declesed this dav Ga TO ne ay Aietieiy Cyclone Fence, Waukegan, Ill., Derr. E64 


u , We'll send you our free, 32-page book on fence 

Cumulative 6% Preferred Stock, Series A ’ ’ pes ms fence. 
. . tg 4 It’s full of facts, specifications, illustrations. 

No. 71, quarterly, $1.50 per share Shows 14 types of fence. Betore you choose any 


Cumulative Preferred Stock, 5% Series fence for vour property, get the facts about Cyclone. Mail this 


No. 61, quarterly, $1.25 per share g : : 3 coupon today. 
OE Gimulanee Bettntane Siok f Name. .. cccccccccccccccccccccccoesee secs eee eecceces coeceses 


No. 50, quarterly, $1.25 per share 








payable on August 15, 1944, to holders ot a re oe See Ce State 
record at close of business July 20, 1944 ’ ; 

Dare Parker Interested in fencing: [ Industrial; [ School; [> Playground; 
June 1, 1944 Secretary Cj Residence. Approximately suive seduce ... feet. 
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SOUTH AMERICA 


In_ its sixteenth year of service, 
this vital air network, with asso- 
ciated carriers, continues its 
important work of making 
good neighbors close neighbors. 


PAN AMERICAN-GRACE AIRWAYS 


CHRYSLER BUILDING, NEW YORK 
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U.S. AID TO MEXICO’S INDUSTRY: 
PATTERN FOR HEMISPHERE POLICY 





The United States is going to aid Hemi- 
sphere industrialization. This is the mean- 
ing of the recent statement by War Pro- 
duction Board Chairman Donald Nelson 
that U.S. Mexico’s eco- 
nomic development can serve as a pattern 
for other American republics and his stress 
on the need for a “broad export market 
for capital goods.” 


collaboration in 


U.S. co-operation in such economic ex- 
pansion is a reversal of the previous stand 
—that industrialization of other countries 
would cut markets for U.S. manufactur- 
ers. This Government and U.S. business 
now are convinced that expanded econo- 
mies abroad would raise standards of liv- 
ing, and thus increase the outlet for U.S. 
goods. They believe such co-operation is 
to prevent discrimina- 
tions and barriers that stifled foreign trade. 

U. S. aim. This country’s aim in aiding 
foreign industrialization is to build up a 
backlog of orders for U.S. equipment to 
help absorb increased productive capacity. 
Also, under the Good Neighbor policy, the 
U.S. is bound to maintain civilian econo- 
mies in those countries that are backing 
the U.S. war effort and to aid in the recon- 
version to peace. Mexico, tied to the U.S. 
by overland transportation, became the 
test this bilateral 
Hemisphere industrialization. 

Over-all approach. At first, planning 
was limited to single projects, with specifi- 


necessary prewar 


case in approach to 


cations and material requirements checked 
in each instance by the interested U.S. 
war This delays that 
brought protests from Mexico. The U.S. 
and Mexican Governments then switched 


agencies. caused 


to an over-all program for war and postwar 
expansion, with U.S. agencies to study 
what projects could be dovetailed into the 
U.S. war economy. Projects approved au- 
tomatically would receive top priority. 
1944 program. A joint U.S.-Mexican 
Commission, set up after last year’s meet- 
ing between President Avila Camacho and 
President Roosevelt, drew up a 1944 pro- 
gram of 21 projects for new or expanded 
industries. These were to cost Mexico $24,- 
000,000, of which $9,700,000 was for new 
and $2,900,000 for old equipment. This in- 
vestment was expected to bring about the 
following substantial mcreases in capacity: 
One steel plant, 18 per cent; three textile 
plants, 907 per cent in rayon, 5 per cent 
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in cotton; seven cement plants, 52 per cent; 
one paper plant, 39 per cent in pulp, 10 per 
cent in paper; five power plants, 10 per 
cent; one irrigation project, 6 per cent. 
Three penicillin and guano plants will be 
entirely new projects. 

Role of government. The role of the 
two governments is to agree on projects 
economically desirable under war and post- 
war conditions. Businessmen then could 
arrange terms and orders. For Mexico, this 
approach permits definite planning on the 
basis of approved projects, those approved 
for action when conditions stabilize. and 
those needing more study. 

The U.S., this program, can 
study projects and suggest different ap- 
proaches to high-cost industries or proj- 
ects where materials are lacking. Thus, 
part of the 1944 program had to be post- 
poned, since it was useless to approve a 
textile mill where transportation and pow- 
er is unavailable. The over-all result is that 
new projects will complement U.S. activi- 
ties, rather than compete with them. 

Long-range program. With the 1944 
program still in Mexican and 
U.S. engineers are working on a_long- 
range program that is expected to be ready 
this month for study by the two govern- 
ments. Their studies cover public works, 
government participation in utilities, 
industries and methods of financing. 

Other countries. Other Latin-American 
nations have plans for conversion to a 
least two have 
requested U.S. aid in devising development 


under 


progress, 


new 


new peace economy. At 
plan. The approach need not necessarily be 
by means of a joint commission, as with 
Mexico. More important is that programs 
be sound economically and technically. 
U. S. gain. Such co-operative planning 
is important to this country. It is develop- 
ing programs for collaboration with Latin 
America during the postwar period, when 
much U.S. will be directed 
toward reconstruction of devastated areas. 


attention 


It is expanding economies to the south on 
an over-all basis, tending to center effort 
where it is economically most desirable. It 
parallels this country’s changed outlook as 
the predominant world creditor and sup- 
plier. Extended to a Hemisphere and world 
basis, industrial expansion abroad offers 
opportunities for expanding international 
trade, along with rising living standards. 
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To develop and evaluate improved lubricants, 


Gulf technologists employ hundreds of types 


of apparatus and equipment. 


The kind of lubrication that’s needed to protect 
the high-speed precision machinery of today and 
It’s the result of 
painstaking, exhaustive research. 


tomorrow doesn’t just happen! 


Gulf technologists go beyond the usual tests 
for lubricants and other petroleum products. 
They have devised special apparatus and equip- 
ment which duplicate or closely simulate service 
conditions so that performance values can be pre- 
determined. To this is added knowledge gained 
through field contacts with thousands of plant 


This machine of original Gulf design 
for the study of the characteristics of 
lubricants and bearings is employed in 
important research work. It operates 
automatically twenty-four hours a day 
and supplies records of extraordinary 
precision. This is one of the many 
sources of data which enable Gulf to 
develop proper lubricants for specific 
requirements and new lubricants with 


outstanding properties. 


d for better \ybrication 
ed production 


problems each year. Result: improved lubricants 
with better performance values which keep ahead 
of industry’s requirements. 

If you have a lubrication, cutting, or quenching 
problem, let Gulf cooperate with you in develop- 
ing the best solution. Write, wire, or phone your 
nearest Gulf office today and ask a Gulf Service 
Engineer to call. 


INDUSTRIAL 


LUBRICATION 





LUBRICANTS FOR EVERY INDUSTRY 


GULF OIL CORPORATION - GULF REFINING COMPANY - GULF BUILDING - PITTSBURGH 30, PA. 












In the Pacific Northwest, 650 suburban acres were transformed into the 
country’s largest mass housing project, within the space of a few months. 
Motor trucks helped to transport the materials for 9,942 dwelling units housing 
around 40,000 members of war working families. 

A Southwestern firm manufactures as many as 5,000 prefabricated houses 
ina month. Each day hundreds of these units, five to a motor truck, roll across 
the nation’s highways to Army Camps and war housing areas. 

At an Eastern Army Camp, miles from the nearest rail line, construction 
schedules called for the completion of 1,200 buildings for 20,000 men within 
75 days. Every foot of lumber, every pound of nails, every piece of building 
material was brought in by motor truck. 
Since war started, there have been 
scores of such housing construction 
miracles miracles that would be 
worthy of even Aladdin’s Magic Lamp. 
[n every case, trucks made them possible! 


HIGHWAY TRANSPORT.. .VITAL 





General Motors Corporation 


Home of Commercial GMC Trucks and GM Coaches 




















A recent statement from the 
Office of Defense Transpor- 
tation emphasized that: 
‘‘Automotive Transportation is 
absolutely essential to the win- 
ning of the War. Goods must 
reach their destinations and 
workers must get to their jobs... 
on time.’’ Jointhe U.S. Truck 
Conservation Corps and keep 
your trucks in best possible 
condition. Your GMC truck 
dealer is pledged to help you. 











O VICTORY AND THE AMERICAN WAY OF LIFE 


. Volume Producer of GMC Army Trucks and Amphibian ‘‘Ducks’’ 
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2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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As a guide in planning, this much now seems reasonably certain..... 

War in Europe will be ended, or approaching an end, in six or seven months. 

Japanese war will continue for several months, maybe as long as 12 months, 
after the German war ends. Pacific war is moving well, but rather slowly. 

So: You can count on a gradual shift from war to peace, a shift that will 
be far less difficult than if both wars ended at the same time. Demobilization 
will be gradual for both industry and military forces. It will give you time to 
catch your breath, to look around, to make your adjustments by stages. 

Official view is that it will be about 18 months after end of war with the 
Japanese before industry is fully shifted over to a peacetime basis, before 
the demobilization is completed. It promises to be an extended process. 

This suggests 1947 as the first full year of postwar recovery. 














To give you something to measure by..... In terms of war business: 

In 1944: U.S. industry will turn out about $70,000,000,000 of goods for 
military use; will be operating at the wartime peak to support two wars. 

In 1945: If only Japan is left, industry's output of war supplies will be 
about $40,000,000,000, will be $30,000,000,000 under the peak of this year. 

That still is a great amount of war production. It probably is an outside 
figure, one that may not be reached. Yet it is based on the official estimate. 

There is this other important point: 

Nearly two thirds of 1945 output would be in aircraft and ships. 

Industries not related to aircraft and shipbuilding, over all, would have 
war business cut about 50 per cent, would be able to reconvert on a large scale. 

This means that 1945 will be the year of reconversion, of a shift to peace. 
It is to be the year when most industries can get back into civilian markets. 
It means that start of large-scale shifting may be only five or six months away. 

It is wise to be aware that big turns may be just weeks or months ahead. 
The time when industry could look on war orders as the normal thing is passing. 











War industry now is eating its way through existing orders. To illustrate: 

In aircraft: Unfilled orders for planes will be down to $19,300,000,000 at 
the end of 1944, compared with a backlog of %28,100,000,000 at the end of 1943. 

In ordnance: By end of this year, unfilled ordnance orders are expected to 
drop to $4,900,000,000 from $11,000.000,000 at the end of 1943. 

Over all: Industry is scheduled to k-ve $31,100,000,000 in unfilled war 











orders by the end of 1944, compared with 4 backlog of $54,100,000,000 last year. 

This is a sign that war goods are bein: delivered faster than new orders 
are being placed. It also is a Sign that ntract termination is not to be the 
big headache that has been forecast, thet scitlements can be made rather quickly. 

As a matter of fact: Size of the settlement problem can be measured by the 
size of war inventories. Government will pay for finished items. And invento- 
ries at the end of this year should ict e::zeed $6,000,000,000. That should be 
the maximum amount of contractors' clairsc. \Yorld War I claims were $7,400,000,000. 

Actually: If the Japanese war gecs intc mid-1945, inventories in the hands 
of war contractors should not be abc “3,500,000,000. That is a more probable 
measure of the settlement problem. it should not be unmanageable. 

(over) 
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TREND VC. AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


In making your own plans, you should be aware of these developments..... 

Peace planning by Government is at low ebb. Messrs. Baruch and Hancock 
are closing their postwar unit in Office of War Mobilization. War Production 
Board is just starting to think about war's end in concrete terms. Congress 
is in no hurry to adopt any postwar legislation now in the mill. 

War may be over, or nearly over, before any Government program is drawn. 

So: You would be wise to do your own planning. Government gives every 
indication of letting business shift for itself between wars. 

In drawing plans, however, you should keep these points in mind..... 

Price controls: Price law is to continue one year without basic change. If 
act gets snarled in Congress, it probably will be extended by resolution. 

Contract settlements: Army and Navy will go ahead canceling contracts on 
present basis. Now fixed-price subcontracts, as well as prime contracts, get 
full payment for finished items, cost plus not more than 6 per cent on unfin- 
ished work. 

Controls over materials will ease gradually as cutbacks step up. 

We tell you more about these trends on page 45. 

















In the tax field..... Capital gains provision is getting attention. 
Long-term gains from assets held more than six months carry a maximum tax 
of 25 per cent. That's considerably lower than taxes on other forms of income. 
It pays persons with high incomes to invest in capital assets, saves them taxes. 
Key executives also can get income at lower tax rates through capital gains. 
Companies can give them options to buy stock at current prices. If the option 
is exercised after stock values have risen, no taxable income results. And: 
Profits from a later sale of the stock would be taxed 25 per cent at the most. 
Pension trusts: High corporation taxes also are prompting companies to look 
into ways of establishing pension funds for deserving employes. However, Treas- 
ury frowns on many pension trusts, disallows them as tax deductions unless they 
treat all employes equitably, don't favor high-paid over low-paid workers. 
Profit sharing: Another device is to establish a profit-sharing fund for 
employes. Treasury now is studying proposals to allow profit-sharing retirement 
plans that can fit into’ the framework of salary and wage-stabilization rules. 
These trends bear watching, particularly if taxes are to continue high. 














"Priority referral" system of hiring calls for your close attention. Chief 
purpose of the plan is to assure full working forces for war plants. Idea is to 
channel all hiring through U.S. Employment Service after July 1; to give employ- 
ers priority ratings and ceilings on the number of male workers they can employ. 

Actually: USES is too shorthanded to become a hiring monopoly. Chances are 
that you will be able to continue hiring as usual. Still: You should examine 
your own situation; find out just how your local USES office plans to function. 

We give you more details of this program on page 24, 





Forthcoming world money conference promises ton start under a handicap..... 
Private bankers and Treasury experts already are clashing on the bank, are 
far from agreement on currency-stabilization proposals. This is a revival of 
the old contest over Government vs. private control of money and banking operations. 
Bankers prefer the Bank for International Settlements to handle world money 
and banking problems. They favor a minimum of Government control of banking 
systems, fear that the Treasury's world bank would lead in this direction. 
Treasury attitude is that governments must stimulate capital markets in the 
world. Official argument is that a world money fund and a world bank, set up on 
a co-operative basis, could manage affairs better than through looser agreements. 
This is just another sign of the difficulties ahead in getting Congress to 
acept any money plans that may come out of the conference. Chances for currency 
stabilization are barely 50-50; are less than 50-50 for a world bank. 
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JUST ONE STEP TO AFRICA! 


Your linoleum floors are made with cork, the bark of a 
tree that grows in North Africa and southern Europe. 
In normal times, ship after ship brings cork bark to the 
U. S., where it’s used in linoleum, bottle-caps, insulation, 
life preservers, floats—and, of course, the familiar 


bottle cork. 





Your daily life would be seriously 
upset if this country were suddenly 
deprived of the hundreds of things 
ships bring us from foreign lands. 
And many Americans would lose 
their jobs—or earn less—if there 
were no ships to carry the products 
we normally sell overseas. 

To assure this foreign trade, 
Congress drew up the far-sighted 
Merchant Marine Act of 1936. This 
“Magna Charta of the U. S. Mer- 
chant Marine” called for an Ameri- 
can-flag fleet “constructed in the 
U. S., manned with a trained and 


N.W. AYER & SON 










efficient citizen personnel ,.. owned 
and operated under the U. S. flag by 
citizens”. . . all-American shipping 
“necessary for the national defense 
and development of (our) foreign 
and domestic commerce.” 

Thanks to the Maritime Commis- 
sion’s able carrying out of this pro- 
gram, we have today a U. S.-flag 
merchant fleet able to supply our 
Navy and our many fighting fronts. 
Under the guidance of the War 
Shipping Administration, Ameri- 
can shipping is one of the Allies’ 
most powerful ‘weapons! 


American Exp 


American Export Lines, both be- 
fore and during the war, have added 
fine, fast U. S.-built ships and citi- 
zen crews. War needs determine 
our routes and cargoes now... but 
Peace will see us, with fast service 
and time-table schedules, helping 
to cement America’s vital trade 
with countries along the Mediter- 
ranean, the Black Sea and the 
Indian Ocean. 

What you and other Americans 
want to buy or sell abroad will 
determine our cargoes and our 
ports of call! 


25 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 4 
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American Export Airlines, too, with giant flying boats, are shortening the supply lines to our fighting man 








“The Yeas 
and Nays” 


Epitor’s Nore: Brief letters of com- Fe 
* + ment and suggestions are invited. Those vasi 
wit, a not intended for publication, and those how’ 
| with which writers desire to have only an 
initials used, should be so marked. who 
Our folder with this title relates to a business ings 
' 7 Politics vs. the Peace vasi 
woman’s use of life insurance plans. shy: ae 
Sir:—I read with interest about the pre- salle 
liminary efforts toward a conference on nti 
Ask us for your copy peace problems. No doubt there will be a te 
selection of representatives. Does it not 1 
seem advisable to eliminate politics and part 
choose a man or men of vision, high ideals, as 
and an international outlook who would ie 
not be dominated by wily diplomats into ial 
committing the U.S.—the nation that has i 


given so much, with nothing to gain except 

the right to live in peace—to some agree- 

ment that favors only the nation whose 
representative advocated it? 

She Pr The standpoint from which these men 4 

UDENTIAL | are considered shows how deeply rooted 

| and absurd political prejudices have be- | 

r INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA come. Can we not, though thoroughly con- 4 

A mutual life insurance company | vinced of the superiority of the two-party 

HOME OFFICE NEWARK. NEW JERSEY system of government, postpone our ofc 

| seeking efforts and concentrate our best 

minds on these questions that will decide 

the future of the world? The answer to 

this will echo down through the centuries. 


GE - E a € | geese University City, age ; C.L.M. = 
1535F 


Another World War? 
© AMERICA’S FIRST WIRE FENCE e 


Sir:—Concerning your editorial, “What 
Hath Man Wrought?” in the June 2 issue: 
On the contrary, to fritter away our ener- 
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gies on squabbles about a postwar dream 


would be an awful blunder. It’s like divid- 
ing the skin before the bear is dead. In 
fact, you get a series of squabbles started 


tare 
2K vd 


infor 


hi i} 


S : supp 
among the Allies and are liable to provoke Pt 


a split so that the bear may never die. 

Personally, I don’t have much hope that 
a lasting peace can be achieved, for two 
reasons. First, the grotesque idea of pub- 
licity men of politics and the press that we 
are a sort of crusading super-race of per- 
fect people who have the right to stick a 
long nose in other nations’ border condi- 
tions whether it concerns us or not! We 
| start squabbles, while it’s none of our busi- 
| ness! The second grotesque idea is that we — 
| expect to maintain world peace with dis- 
| 


forec 
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than 
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armament at the same time. Throw your 4] 
ne WV 
that 


Gene 





gun away and then tell the other boy 
where to get off! Think that works? 

It won’t be possible to knock any of 
these two ideas out of the heads of the 
politicos, press or pulpiteers. That’s why 
we shall probably have another war before 
this one is paid for. 


@ If you have been gambling on the safety of lives and property because of the lack of 
fence protection, don't continue the risk. If you have proper priorities you can have a 
sturdy Page Chain Link Fence. Or if you now have this safeguard, have it inspected and | 
reconditioned if necessary. Consult the long-experienced Page Fence firm near you about | 
all fence plans, including styles, engineering, erecting, repairs and moving. No obliga- 
tion for cost estimates. Write for FENCE FACTS and we will send name of Association Jackson. Mich. HS The 
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member nearest you. Address PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION, Headquarters: Monessen, Pa. 
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_ People 
of the Week 


For 24 hours, the boss of the great in- 
vasion was not Gen. Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower. Instead, the man of authority was 
an unnamed Army weather forecaster, 
who looked up from his charts and read- 
ings and said, “No.” The whole vast in- 
vasion army and armada were ready to 
move, but the forecaster’s prediction of 
unfavorable weather held them in check, 
until, a day later, conditions had improved 

ugh to let the attack go on. 

The incident sharply dramatizes the 
part that weather and weather forecast- 
ing are playing in this war. 

Invasion weather. For weeks, this Army 
weatherman and his assistants had been 
on the lookout for a period, not just a 
day, over which the weather seemed likely 
to be reasonably good. Ideal invasion-day 





Ha & Ewing 
U.S. WEATHERMAN REICHELDERFER 





weather called for fair skies—to let air 
cover operate effectively—and a sea just 
rough enough to make the invasion boats 
dance up and down and so become difficult 
targets for shore batteries. But continued 
vood weather was needed, too, to put re- 
inforcements and thousands of tons of 
supplies ashore later. Painstaking weather 
forecasting gave the Allied Army much 
that sort of weather for its landing in 
Sicily last year. 

Conditions, however, were less favorable 
than that when the Allied armies stormed 
the French beaches. In some sections, high 
seas capsized amphibious vehicles and 
landing craft. There was seasickness on 
the cross-Channel voyage. Low-hanging 
clouds made it necessary that air cover 
operate at dangerously low altitudes. It 
was known, of course, that these condi- 
tions would prevail. But the forecaster’ said 
the weather would clear later. The tide on 
that particular morning was just what 
General Eisenhower wanted. And so, the 
decision to go ahead was made. 

Allied advantage. In arriving at pre- 
dictions for weather over the Continent, 
the Allies enjoy one natural advantage. 
The prevailing winds are from the West 
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Never sharp... Never bitter 
-.. Always mellow 


Good Sate 


Blatz Brewing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. In our 93rd year 










Fast Becoming 
AMERICA’S NEW 
FAVORITE 














In 
Philadelphia 


The experience gained 
through continuous asso- 
ciation with Philadelphia 
business enterprises for 
140 years is at the disposal 
of business firms con- 
sidering a Philadelphia 


banking relationship. 


THE 
PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


Organized 1803 
PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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RONRICO § 


Best RUM tar none | 


The Rum Connoisseur contains over 100 


Free Copy. Ronrico Corporation, Miami 
Florida. Ronrico Rum 86, 90 and 2 Pre a 
U. S. Representative: Import 

McKesson & Robbins, Inc., New York City 


tested drink and food recipes. Send for-your =i 


































Where do you want 
that heavy bulky 
stuff moved? 


Free-Roving Tractor-Footed 


ROUSTABOUT 
CRANE 


quickly, at low cost 


No expensive delays — Roustabout 
Crane picks up and moves your motor, 
machine, casting, crate, I-beam or 
whatever it is, big or small, easily, in- 
stantly. It keeps things to 5 tons mov- 
ing around your factory, railroad, dock 
or airport. It’s where you want it when 
you want it. On wheels or crawler 
tracks, it’s easy to run, all tractor 
power, ball-bearing boom turntable, 
gears in oil, full boom swing — built 
for years of punishing work. Roust- 
about Crane is a highly profitable in- 
vestment in post-war efficiency. Write 
now for the whole story. 


THE HUGHES-KEENAN COMPANY 


595 NEWMAN STREET e MANSFIELD, OHIO 


Roustabout Cranes 
By Hughes-Keenan 
Load-Handling Specialists Since 1904 





and the weather travels with these winds, 
Hence, it is easier to forecast Continental 
weather from England or other points to 
the westward than from the Continent it- 
self. Under these circumstances, it is small 
wonder that the Germans established a 
weather station in Mer pene and that the 
Allies chased the Nazi meteorologists out. 
Now, the Allies themselves have a station 
there, and in many other places as well. 

Forecasting, a new science. The estab- 
lishment of hundreds of new meteoro- 
logical stations is just one part of the 
development of forecasting that the war 
has brought about. Thousands of engi- 
neers, fresh from technical schools, have 
been trained as forecasters. New instru- 
ments for meteorological readings have 
been developed. New or modified methods 
are in use, or are in the experimental 
stage. Forecasting, in fact, has made great- 
er strides in a few years of war than 
in decades of peace. 

Dr. Reichelderfer. Prominent in this ex- 
perimentation, active as a consultant and 
adviser, has been Dr. Francis W. Reich- 
elderfer, head of the long-established Gov- 
ernment Weather Bureau in Washington. 
He was a Navy weatherman in the first 
World War and afterward. He left the 
Navy to take the Weather Bureau job sev- 
eral years ago. One of his wartime func- 
tions is to meet weekly with the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff to advise them on the 
weather outlook in connection with plans 
that may be afoot. He also has seen the 
percentage of accuracy of the Bureau’s do- 
mestic forecasts increase and an extension 
of the period covered by them. 

Sharp-minded, modest, trim and _ effi- 
cient-looking, Dr. Reichelderfer sees more 
improvements ahead, extending into the 
postwar era. 

Long-range forecasting. One major ob- 
jective in military forecasting has been 
the formulation of long-range predictions, 
so that tactical officers could know the 
weather as far in advance as_ possible. 
That also is a peacetime objective. Agri- 
culture, industry and transportation, es- 
pecially by air and sea, are vitally inter- 
ested. Five days to a week was the pre- 
war forecast limit. It will be considerably 
extended in postwar. 

Meanwhile, there are other landings to 
be made and battles to be fought that re- 
quire accurate forecasting. The weather- 
men are at it, conscious of the fact that 
the weather, which can stop armies, is on 
the side that predicts it most accurately. 
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“Let's Go Fishing 


Before Supper, Pop" <i 


New England craftsmen know what it means 
to live in a good place, where they also work — 
where there’s time to go fishing before supper. 
Life to them, and to their wives and children, 
means more than just a weekly pay envelope. 
It means a chance for a little home of their own, 
friendly neighbors, relaxation, rest and enjoy- 
ment after hours which insure a refreshed ap- 
proach to tomorrow’s task. 

New England’s manufacturers will always 
have good jobs for good workmen. Specialized 
industries serving a vastly increased number of 
other industries the country over; expanded 
facilities and natural advantages of low-cost 


water and electric power; well-located factory 





Producing over 15,000,000 pieces of finished 
printing a month, including such magazines 
as Reader’s Digest, Atlantic Monthly, Har- 
per’s, Yachting, and Modern Industry, The 
Rumford Press at Concord, New Hampshire, 
maintains immediate contact with supplies 
and markets through a full use of Boston and 
Maine facilities. 


and warehouse sites closest to foreign markets— 
all coordinated by a modern system of fast, 
flexible transportation — place New England in 
the foremost position for maintaining a high 
level of postwar employment. 

Industrialists interested in the combination 
of a commercially advantageous location plus 
living and working conditions which make for 
high-quality production will do well to write 
the Boston and Maine. Our intimate knowl- 
edge of the area we serve — Northern New 
England — enables us to furnish specific data 
concerning the many opportunities 
for new industries in this prosper- 


ous region. a «a 
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Why Britain Favors Italy’s King . . . Double Budget 
For Government? .. . De Gaulle’s Diplomatic Gains 


Mr. Roosevelt is the one who advised 
the Army and Navy to get their prom- 
ises of money from Congress far 
enough ahead of time so that there 
would be no chance that war successes 
might cool Congress’s ardor for ap- 
propriations big enough to provide 
lavish supplies for both wars. Con- 
gress now has appropriated or author- 
ized war spending of $370,000,000,000, 
which should be more than enough to 
wind up the wars. 


x * * 


U.S. Army Air Forces now are con- 
fident that their record of success in 
Europe will assure them against a loss 
of function and of relative independ- 
ence in postwar. 


x * * 


King Victor Emmanuel, who went 
along with Mussolini in Italy for 23 
years, still is to retain actual power in 
that nation although nominally dele- 
gating part of his title to his son. The 
King retains the backing of Britain’s 
Winston Churchill, who is looking to a 
rebuilt alliance with Italy for Britain 
after the war. 


= @ ® 


Gen. Charles de Gaulle now stands a 
good chance of winning his struggle for 
power in France over the opposition of 
President Roosevelt. If Mr. Roosevelt 
gives way under pressure from groups 
at home and from the British Govern- 
ment, operating indirectly, it will be 
in the face of the President’s convic- 
tion that U.S. world interests are be- 
ing jeopardized. Point is that France 
controls key bases in the Caribbean, 
in the Atlantic and in the Pacific that 
were used against U.S. in this war and 
which Mr. Roosevelt feels should be 
internationalized to protect this coun- 
try in the future. De Gaulle offers no 
concession, and, if recognized, would 
deny U.S. any satisfaction. 


x* * * 
White House view is that the Presi- 


dent has cut much ground from under 
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the isolationists by promising that any 
new world organization will preserve 
United States “integrity.” Idea is that 
this promise will offset any Repub- 
lican promise to preserve U.S. “sov- 
ereignty.” 


x * * 


Bernard Baruch and John M. Han- 
cock, by trying to resign as White 
House aides charged with shaping re- 
conversion policy, still did not jolt 
Congress into any speed-up in action 
on bills that will prepare the way 
for contract termination and surplus 
property disposal. 


x * * 


Word is being passed around that 
Governor Tom Dewey, if elected Pres- 
ident, would select a Cabinet of young 
men, including Minnesota’s Stassen 
and Eric Johnston. 


x *« * 


The President is so burdened with war 
problems that he has only the most 
casual contacts with some members of 
his Cabinet, who really are not kept 
informed of what is going on at the 
White House affecting their fields. 
Frances Perkins, Labor Secretary, just 
as an example, sometimes gets her in- 
formation for the first time in the 
newspapers of events that relate to 
personalities and policies in the field 
of labor. 


= & @ 


If Mr. Roosevelt again selects Henry 
Wallace as his running mate, it will 
be in the face of active opposition of 
Jesse Jones and expressed opposition 
of Cordell Hull. Mr. Jones does not 
forget the attack made upon him by 


Mr. Wallace, after which President 
Roosevelt appeared to rebuke the Vice 
President. 


x * * 


James Byrnes, War Mobilizer, and 
Fred Vinson, Economic Stabilizer, 
have done a skillful backstage job of 
outmaneuvering the great array of 


forces, political and otherwise, that 
were lined up to seek emasculation of 
price control. 


x * * 


Donald Nelson, as head of the War 
Production Board, is pictured by some 
White House officials as encouraging 
Congress leaders to take a line on re 
conversion policy that is somewhat 
different from that urged by the White 
House advisers. Mr. Nelson, although 
long under fire from these high quar 
ters, still manages to keep his job. 


x * * 


Members of Congress who may fe 
ceive “kickbacks” of portions of the 
salaries of persons who work in ther 
offices are described as under {great 
temptation not to report these “kick 
backs” as income subject to tax. Bu 
reau of Internal Revenue is being 
asked to look into this type of situa 
tion, but is not at all enthusiastic 
about it. 


x * * 


The plan for a double Federal Gov- 
ernment budget is being revived again 
for study. The idea would be to ha’ 
an operating budget to be balanced 
and an investment budget that wo’ 
be set up alongside of assets to give 
the public a feeling that the imment 
war debt might not be so unwieldy 
it seems to be. The investment budgé 
would not have to be balare:d ¢ 
nually. 


x * * 


Mr. Roosevelt refuses to be worrie 
by the revolt of Southern Democrat 
who threaten to choose electors wht 
will vote with Republicans against t 
President in the Electoral College um 
less he meets terms of the South 6 
matters of policy. The President is at 
vised that it is highly doubtful if t 
Supreme Court would recognize tl 
result of an election in which electo 
in actually naming the President aftét 
election, voted counter to the wis 
of the voting public. 
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PRODUCTION ON SCHEDULE 


age sple@md performance of America’s air- 
aft i brid War II, is a tribute to the men 
ike them ... as well as those who 
L im. 

FoFit takes management, planning, engineer- 
ing, procurement, tooling, training, skilled 
Sworkmanship, and coordinated effort of the 
highest order, to produce planes in adequate 

quantities ... on schedule. 
At McDonnell, we have met production re- 
quirements ... on planes, parts, and plastics 

on schedule. 

Behind this successful production perform- 
ance is a well-rounded organization of sea- 
soned aircraft executives, engineers, research 


workers, tooling experts and production 
specialists . . . who have passed along the 
results of many years’ experience to thou- 
sands ofearnest hard-working shop personnel. 


Two additional factors have contributed 
materially to our ability to meet production 
requirements on schedule: a record of never 
having had a work stoppage due to disagree- 
ment between management and personnel or 
their collective bargaining representatives; 
and a policy of multiplying and facilitating 
production through sub-contracting as 
necessary. 

We shall welcome further opportunities to 
serve our country’s war effort. 


MSDONNELL Axcccaft Grporation 
JManupacturens # PLANES - PARTS - maInee * a eee % 





FOR ONE * BUY MORE BONDS FOR VICTORY * 
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With the downright wane 


Pleasure they all want. RFA 


x7 There’s your reason... 
Chesterfield’s 5 Key-words that tell 
you why they are Milder and Better- 
Tasting, why in all branches of the 
Service and with millions on the 


home front... They Saitiefy 





